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COMMUNICATIONS. 


DR. TAYLOR’S REPLY TO DR. TYLER’S EXAMINATION. 


Dr. Tyler in his ‘Remarks on my letter to Dr. Hawes,’ ex- 
plicitly says, “ ‘That to the eleven articles of my creed, he does 
not object.” He more than insinuates however, that Tam en- 
gaged in “a gradual, undermining process,” which tends to 
introduce “the great errors which have infested the Christian 
Church,” and to lead “my pupils to renounce some of the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Gospel.” The sole ground of this 
alarm, as stated by Dr. Tyler himself is, “that my theories in- 
volye principles subversive of some of the most prominent and 
important articles of my creed.” 

In reply I remark, 

I. That as the word “theory” is used by Dr. Tyler, I have 
propounded none, whichis either novel or anti-orthodor. By 
a‘theory,’ Dr. Tyler means a philosophical explanation of a 
given fact, which professes to assign the actual reason of that 
fact. 

In respect then, to the first of the doctrines under considera- 
tion, viz. the decree of God respecting the existence of sin, I 
have, in the above import of the word, advanced mo theory 
whatever. I have said, that the theory, which affirms, that 
sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, CANNOT BE 
PROVED to be true; and have attempted to show, that the ar- 
guments used to support it, are inconclusive—that it is incapa- 
ble of proof,—that there are apparently unanswerable objections 
against it. But I have never attempted to show, what the érue 
actual reason is, why sin is permitted to exist. In view of 
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the claim, made by Dr. Tyler and others, that there can be no 
other possible reason except the one in question, I have said, 
that another reason may be conceived of as possible; and haye 
stated, what that reason may be. I have said, that sin, in 
respect to divine prevention, may be incidental to the best pos. 
sible system ;—or, that it may be true, that if God created 
those beings and adopted that system of measures and of influ- 
ence, which were necessary to secure the greatest amount of 
holiness and happiness which he could secure, sin would exist, 
I have said, that God therefore, may have preferred the exist- 
ence of sin rather than not create these beings and adopt this 
system. But while I have said, that such may be the reason 
why sin exists, | have never said, that it ¢s the reason, nor that 
some other, is not the reason. Contrary then to Dr. Tylers 
repeated representations, I shave advanced no theory, which 
professes to assign the actwal reason of the fact, that sin exists, 

Nor have I attached any importance to the above hypotheti- 
cal statement, except as showing that we are not, by the nature 
of the case, shut up to the conclusion, ‘ that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good.’ ‘This, while no possible alterna- 
tive is presented to the mind, will naturally and almost neces. 
sarily be admitted as the true reason for the existence of sin. 
Hence many excellent men have adopted the theory in ques- 
tion ; and when pressed by Arminians, Universalists and Inf- 
dels, with the absurdities and contradictions, in which it involves 
many doctrines of the Gospel, have resolved the difficulties created 
solely by their theory, into‘ inscrutable mysteries,’ the solution of 
which must be reserved to a future state. In calling this the 
ory in question, I was compelled, therefore, to state some other 
solution as possib/e,—to present some point on which the mind 
might rest, before it could candidly consider the objections to 
the theory, ‘that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
good.’ For this purpose, it was not necessary to attempt anex- 
hibition of the ¢rue reason ; it was sufficient, if the solution sug- 
gested was barely possible. If possible, it saves us from being 
shut up, by the nature of the case, to a conclusion, which i- 
volves so much difficulty and contradiction. It stands, like the 
unknown quantity in an algebraic equation as a representative 
of that which may prove at last to be the true reason. It thus 
presents “a point of rest,” to the mind, in relinquishing what] 
deem a groundless and pernicious theory. It is in this charac- 
ter alone that I have offered this solution—not as actual, bul 
simply as possible truth. 

Should Dr. Tyler reply, that in saying ‘ that sin in respect to 
divine prevention, may be incidental to the best system,’ I have 
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opounded a theory, as he uses the word; be it so. I have 
the authority of Dr. Bellamy to bear me out in this. I do not 
say that Dr. Bellamy has not propounded another theory ; 
but I say, that he has also propounded and reasoned upon 
this solution.*— Dr. W oods also, though the professed object of 
his Letters to.me, is to defend the doctrine, that ‘ sin is the nec- 
esary means of the greatest good,’ has unequivocally given the 
same solution which I have supposed may be the true one. 
He supposes ‘that the mode of proceeding which God adopted, 
(not sin)—though it would not entirely exclude evil, might ul- 
timately raise his kingdom to a higher degree of holiness and 
happiness than any other, and that in this view (on this ac- 
count) God might actually fix upon it.’ 

As to the theory, that sin is the necessary means of the great- 
est good, the following remarks from Robert Hall, will show 
how far it is from being essential to sound orthodoxy. After 
speaking of ‘the malignant tendency’ of this‘theory, he says, 
“The distinction between producing sin, and approving it for its 
own sake, with which the doctrine is attempted to be palliated is 
perfectly futile ; for thisisascribing no more tothe Deity, than must 
in justice be ascribed to the most profligate of mankind, who 
never commit sin for its own sake, but purely with a view to cer- 
fain advantages with which it is connected.” Speaking of 
those whose sins have been the means of the greatest good, he 
says, “ Persons of this description, are a species of benefactors. 
—They are the scavengers of the universe ; and having done 
a great deal of necessary though dirty work, they are entitled to 
commiseration at present, and to proportionable compensation 
inanother state of being. How admirably are these views fitted 
to promote a horror of sin! What tenderness of cénscience, 
fear of offending, deep humility and penitence may we expect 
tofind in Mr. Belsham and his admirers? Doubtless their 
eyes are a fountain of-tears, &c.” Works Vol. 2. p. 329. 

Without appealing to other authorities, it may be safely af- 
firmed, that a very large part of the orthodox clergy of this 
country reject the theory, that sin is the necessary means of 
the greatest good : and choose simply to say ‘we know not 
the reason of the divine permission of sin” This ground is 
taken by Dr. Green, who may be considered, as the representa- 
tive on this point, of the old Calvinists generally.t It is taken 
also, by very many of the orthodox clergy of New England ; 

* Vide C. Spect. for 1830, p. 529, t Letter p: 77: 

t He says, “ As Dr. Woods has to defend the principle, that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good, which his whole argument admits, it is here that his oppo- 


nent wil! have him at an advantage—an advantage which we perceive he has already 


taken.” C, Ady. Vol. viii. p. 632. 
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while the theory of Dr. Tyler though embraced by others, jg 
uniformly adopted by no theological sect or class except the 
high Hopkinsians. As to myself, L have never denied that 
the best answer to the question ‘whence cometh evil, jg 
‘Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.’ ie 
only when the theory, that ‘ sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good,’ is so brought forward as to pervert the doctrines 
of the Gospel in the popular mind, and to countenance some of 
the worst of errors; and is insisted on as the only possible solu- 
tion of the problem, that it becomes needful to show, that some 
other solution may be the true one. In this, I have the satis. 
faction to know, that I concur with very many of the ablest or- 
thodox divines in this country, while with a large majority, in 
answer to the question, what # the true reason that sin e -xists, I 
frankly say, 1 know not. Dr. Tyler, Dr. Woods, and others, 
are the men, who speculate and the ~— and profess to fathom 
these high counsels of God, not I. Let them defend their 
theory, if they can. Let them convince the Christian com- 
munity if they can, that men please God better on the whole 
by every sin they commit, than they would by obedience to 
his perfect law. But let them not charge me with a spirit of 
bold speculation, because I do not adopt their theory. It is 
rather hard measure, to be reproached with subverting the 
Gospel, merely because, without professing, after their exam- 
ple to explore the counsels of God, I have ventured to ques- 
tion the success of their scrutiny, and to conjecture, that there 
may be another reason for the permission of sin, than that it is 
better on the whole than holiness in its stead. 

In respect to the doctrine of depravity, the theory to which 
Dr. T'yler objects, is this, “that mankind come into the world 
with the same nature as that with which Adam was created, 
and which the child Jesus possessed.”* If Dr. Tyler means, by 
“the same nature,” the same in degree, he is, as he supposes 
he may be, “entirely mistaken.” ‘The very passage which he 
quotes from the Spectator, (for which, by the way, I am not 
responsible) points out a striking difference between Adam and 
his posterity, viz. the higher degree or strength of prope nsity 
&c., with which the latter are first called to moral action. if 
Dr. Tylet means the same nature in kind, so that in this ree 
pect we are as truly human beings as Adam was, he righily 
understands my belief. As to my orthodoxy on this point, it 
will not suffer by a comparison with that of Dr. Tyler. Pres. 


* How the Saviour “ was in ALE points tempted like as we are,” if he had not, and 
if we have, a “ CONSTITUTIONAL PROPENSITY TO SIN,” it may be difficult for De Ty- 
ler to show. Probably he will not attempt to reconcile this apostolic declaration with 
his own theory 
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Edwards, to say nothing of very many other distinguished di- 
vines, has so unequivocally denied, what Dr. 'l'yler maintains; 
—denied that there is “ any thing,” by any means,” infused 
into human nature,—“ any quality which is not from the 
choice of our minds, ALTERING the natural constitution, fae- 
ulties and dispositions of our souls :” he so expressly asserts, 
on the contrary, that the depravity of the heart “is to be traced 
to the common, natural principles of self-love, natural appe- 
tite &c., which were IN MAN IN INNOCENCE” —I say, this au- 
thor so unequivocally denies what Dr. 'l'yler asserts on this 
topic, and affirms what I have affirmed, that I need only ask, 
was Pres. Edwards orthodox 2? 

In respect to the doctrine of regeneration, Dr. Tyler objects 
tomy statement, “ that the grace ‘of God is not irresistible, in 
the primary, proper import of the word, and that it may be resist- 


ed by man as a free moral agent.” Dr. Dwight explicitly re- 


jects the doctrine of irresistible orace : and says he is “ready to 


y 


question, w hether the lanwuage does seth ad to. views concerning 


this subject which are radically erroneous.” Sermon 72. Dr. 
Tyler himself says, “I am not disposed to vindicate the use of 
the word, as applied to this subject ;’—meaning evidently, that 


he is not disposed to vindicate the use of the word in its pri- 
mary import. ‘Thus he assents to the very position which 
he seems to attack. He also represents certain divines, whose 
views he approves, as teaching ‘that sinners do always resist 
the Holy Ghost.’ This certainly looks like resistible grace. 
Indeed, in what respect Dr. Tyler differs from me on this 
topic, I am at some loss to discover. 

Pres. Edwards says, “ The dispute about grace’s being resis- 
tible or irresistible (speaking of grace when it is effectual) is per- 
fect nonsense, for td effect is on the will; sothat it is nonsense, 
except it be proper to say, that a man with his will can resist 
his will.””* sy the doctrine of irresistible grace [ suppose some 
tomean, that the sinner under the renewing influence of the 
Spirit, resists that influence voluntarily and with fixed purpose, 
until it becomes a natural impossibility for him to resist it any 
longer. But I have expressly stated my belief, that though the 
influence of the Spirit in regeneration operates in accordance 
with the constituted laws of mind, and is an influence which 
compared with natural power, may be called resistable, is still an 
influence, which, when exerted for the conversion of the elect, 
salways infallibly efficacious. 

The orthodoxy of this sentiment will not be questioned by any 


* Vol. v. pp. 448, 472, 3. Worces. Ed. 
*36 
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who confide in the orthodoxy of the Shorter Catechism, the 
Synod of Dort, and President Dwight, as illustrated in the fal 
lowing extracts. 

“Effectual calling is a work of God’s Spirit, whereby, con- 
vincing us of our sin and misery, enlightening our minds ip 
the knowledge of Christ, and renewing our wills, he doth per- 
suade and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, freely offered to 
us in the Gospel.” —| Westminster Shorter Catechism.| 

“This divine grace of regeneration does not act upon men 
like stocks and trees, nor take away the properties of his will, 
or violently compel it while unwilling ; but it spiritually quick- 
ens, (or vivifies.) heals, corrects, and sweetly, and at the same 
time, powerfully inclines it.”—| Synod of Dort.| 

“ When it is said, that the Agency of the Divine Spirit in re 
newing the heart of man is irresistible, it is probably said, be- 
cause this agency being an exertion of Omnipotence, is conclud- 
ed, of course’to be irresistible by human power. ‘This seems 
not, however, to be said on solid grounds. That agency of the 
Holy Ghost, which, St. Stephen informs us, was resisted by the 
Jews, and by their fathers, was an exertion of the same Om. 
nipotence ; and was yet resisted by human power. L know of 
nothing in the regenerating agency of the same spirit, except the 
fact, that it is never resisted, which proves it to be irresistible, any 
more than that, which the Jews actually resisted. That the 
Spirit of God can do any thing with man, and constitute man 
any thing, which he pleases, cannot be questioned. But that 
he will exert a regenerating agency on the human mind, 
which man has not a natural power to resist, or which man 
could not resist, if he would, is far from being satisfactorily ev- 
dent tome. Indeed, I am ready to question whether this very 
language does not lead the mind to views concerning this sub- 
ject, which are radically erroneous. ; 

“The influence which he (Christ) exerts on them by his 
Spirit, is of such a nature, that their wills, instead of attempting 
any resistance to it, coincide with it readily and cheerfully; 
without any force or constraint on his part, or any opposition 
on theirown. That it is an unresisted Agency, in all cases, 
is unquestionable ; that it is irresistible in any, does not ap 
pear.” —| Dwigh?’s Theology. | 

In regard to the doctrine of Election, Dr. Tyler first con 
cedes that my statement is “full and satisfactory.” This how- 
ever does not satisfy Dr. Tyler. He accordingly charges me 
with holding the Arminian view of this doctrine, viz. “ that the 
purpose of election is, simply God's determination to save those 
who he foresaw would accept the terms of pardon.” ‘This 
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charge is not based on any thing which I have said, but solely 
g what a Reviewer, for whose opinions | am not responsible, has 
gaid in the Christian Spectator. Here then | might leave this 
charge of Dr. Tyler, simply asking how he can sustain it, by 
citing the opinions of another man. 

But the course taken by Dr. Tyler to sustain this charge 
against the Reviewer himself, deserves notice. In the first 
place then, the charge is made in the face of the most abun- 
dant and decisive evidence, that it is not true. ‘The Reviewer, 
instead of maintaining simply the Arminian view of Election, 
states again and again, that the Election which he advocates, is 
“an election unto holiness,—an election unto salvation,—as pre- 
supposing God’s purpose to secure the condition of salvation in 
the hearts of the elect.” He also says in direct opposition to the 
Arminian view ; “ How come particular persons to be believ- 
ets? Does God actually in his government, induce persons to sub- 
mit and believe ? Does he do any thing, which he foresees will 
actually secure the submission and faith of ‘hose very persons, 
who become submissive believers? In other words, the question 
is not whether justification is dependent on the existence of faith; 
but whether God by the dispensations of providence and grace, 
ACTUALLY SECURES ALL EXISTING FAITH ! ‘That he does, we 
hold to be a fact, and THE GREAT FACT involved in what is said 
inthe Scriptures on the subject of election.”—“ It was to be be- 
lievers, and not as believers, that he chose them.” Such are a 
part only of the passages in which the Reviewer affirms most 
unequivocally the very doctrine, which Dr. Tyler represents 
him as rejecting. Is it not truly astonishing, that with such 
passages under his eye, Dr. Tyler should make so mjurious a 
charge as this ? 

But how does Dr. Tyler attempt to support this charge? He 
first quotes a passage from the Reviewer, in which the latter 
represents God as saving all, who under the best arranged sys- 
tem of measures and influence, accept the terms, &c. Now 
Dr. Tyler surely will admit, that God saves all, who under the 
influence he actually uses, accept the terms of life. But is 
this saying, with Arminians, that God does not purpose, that 
they shall accept the terms? How then is there any inconsis- 
tency in saying that God saves all who repent, with what the 
Reviewer has constantly affirmed, viz. that God has purposed 
0 secure their repentance ? 

Dr. Tyler cites another passage, in which the Reviewer, af- 
ter speaking of the influence which God uses, as that to which 
sinners can yield, and which they can resist, says, “ Election 
involves nothing more, as it respects his individual case, except 
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one fact—the certainty to the divine mind, whether the sinner 
will yield &c., or whether he will continue to harden his he 
till the measures of grace are withdrawn.”—Dr. Tyler then 
proceeds, “ Now what is this but the Arminian view of election, 
founded on the foresight of faith and good works ?”—] answer, 
that there is not a word about such an election in the passage, 
The Reviewer speaks, not of an election to salvation on the 
foresight of faith, which is the Arminian doctrine ; but excly- 
sively of an election or purpuse of God involving or securing 
the certainty, that the sinner will yield &e., or continue tg 
harden his heart. And yet, strange to tell, Dr. Tyler says, 
“thisis not a purpose to make some willing to obey the Gospel 
&c.” 'Thus when the Reviewer expressly asserts God’s pur- 
pose to secure the. submission of the sinner, Dr. Tyler says, he 
does not assert such a purpose of God. — — Here Dr Tyler's 
mistake comes out. Every thing which is said respecting the 
foreknowledge of God, savors so strongly of Arminianism with 
Dr. Tyler, that he confounds God’s foreknowledge of one thing 
and a consequent purpose, with God’s foreknowledge of another 
thing and a consequent purpose. Thus the Reviewer has sta 
ted, that God foresaw that certain measures and influences, if 
used, would result in the actual conversion of a part of man 
kind, and accordingly purposed to use them, and to secure the 
actual result in the conversion of a part of mankind. And 
this Dr. Tyler strangely mistakes for the Arminian doctrine, of 
God’s foresight that some would turn and obey the Gospel, 
without any purpose of God, or special influence of his Spirit. 
Surely, it is not Arminianism to maintain, that God foresaw 
what influences would secure the conversion of the elect, when 
he determined to use them. A little discrimination would have 
saved Dr. Tyler from this mistake. 

In the next passage cited by Dr. Tyler, the Reviewer speaks 
of ‘the purpose of God fo gain whom, in the methods of his 
wisdom, he can, over to his authority and his kingdom, I 
might ask Dr. Tyler, is not this even so? Does not God do 
all he wisely can, to save sinners? Does infinite wisdom te 
quire something more to be done, than God has determined 
do?—But says Dr. Tyler, speaking of this purpose, “It is 
God’s purpose to save as many of the human race as he possr 
bly can.” But is this necessarily true? Is a purpose of God to 
save as many of the human race as he can by wise methods, 
the same thing as a purpose to save as many as he can, by 
methods not wise ?—“ But,” says Dr. Tyler, “ what election 
” Task, what election worthy of 


is there in such a purpose 7 
God in any other purpose? Must we suppose God to deter 
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mine to depart from the methods of his wisdom, in bringing 
sinners to repentance, or say, there is no election ?—W hoever 
gbjected to the sentiment as Arminian, that God saves by the 
influence of his Spirit as many as he can, consistently 
with his glory and the highest good of the universe? And yet 
isnot this identically the same, as that “it is the purpose of God 

to gain, whom in the methods of his wisdom, he can over to 
his authority and his kingdom?’ What is meant by the 
methods of his wisdom but to save as many as is consistent 
with wisdom? What then is the difference between wisely 
can, and consistently can? Must writers, in these days, not 
oily think exactly — but use exactly the same words, 
toescape the charge ¢ f heresy ? 2 It is truly surprising, that 
on such ills --weaealia which furnish not a shadow of 
plausibility to his charge,—and with the Reviewer's most un- 
equivocal statements and formal defence of the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of Election before Dr. Tyler, he should charge the Review- 
a with holding “ simply” the Arminian doctrine ? 

I now ask what theories, I have advanced, which are not 
sanctioned by high orthodox authorities 

Il. My second remark is, that Dr. Tyler’s attempts to con- 
viet my creed and my theories of inconsistency and contradic- 
tion, are an utter failure. 

1. His first attempt respects the doctrines of decrees. The 
inconsistency supposed is, that I hold that God prefers in all 
cases holiness to sin, and still admit that in some cases he pre- 
fers sin to holiness. Tio remove this apprehended contradic- 
tion, it is only needful to understand the two suppositions made 
by Dr. Tyler and myself. Dr. 'T. supposes sin to be employed 
aa means to an end in making the system of God perfect. 
So that without sin, it would not be the best system possible. 
But I have taken the liberty to suppose, that there is no evi- 
dence that sin is a necessary means of the perfection of the di- 
vine system. 

Now on Dr. 'T yler’s supposition, it is plain that to prefer sin 
asthe means of the greatest good—and at the same time to 
prefer holiness to sin would be a contradiction. 

But to prefer the best system, whose excellence does not de 
pend on sin—but on its own merits in other re spects and not- 
withstanding the certain foreseen existence of sin, does not 
imply a contradictory preference of sin to holiness—for itis not 
in either case sin, which is the object of preference—but in the 
dhe case the preference of the best system notwithstanding the 
existence of evil, or in the other the non-existence of the entire 
system to avoid the evil of sin. 
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Suppose as the condition of existence or non-existence—g 
body were offered to a new created mind, as its destined res. 
idence tiie most perfect of its kind—(i. e.) including the leas 
practicable amount of disease—and the greatest practicable 
amount of health. In prefering the inhabitation of this body 
to non-existence would this mind be chargable with the con. 
tradiction of prefering health to disease, and also disease to 
health—when his only objects of choice were existence and 
happiness, notwithstanding the existence of some infirmity and 
pain. 

Suppose again, that Dr. 'T’. should appoint a religious service 
for his people as the best means of their salvation—with the 
perfect foresight of the conversion of the greater part—and the 
perversion of it by a few to the augmentation of their sin, 

Would not Dr. 'T. prefer the existence of the meeting & 
its non-existence, and yet would this be to prefer the perversion 
to the saving improvement of the means of grace by a few— 
The thing actually chosen would be the salvation of the many 
as the freatest o od, notw ithstanding the foreseen perversion of 
means by the few. 

Which of the two suppositions is true, or whether eitheris 
true is not the question. But that the one I have made is not 
contradictory would seem to be self-evident. 

In the first instance, for a plain position of mine, he substi- 
tutes a very different one of his own. He represents me as 
maintaining, “ that God prefers, all things considered, that sin 
should not exist ;” and also, “that God has purposed that ‘sia 
shall exist.”.—But I ask Dr. Tyler, when or where I have 
said, “that God prefers, all things considered, that sin should 
not exist?” Nothing like it: I said, “that God, all things con- 
sidered may prefer holiness to sin in every instance ;” and Dr. 
Tyler strangely substitutes for this, the position, that God does not 
prefer the existence of sin on any account. But God may prefer 
holiness to sin in his present system, and also as a consequence 
of other purposes, purpose the existence of sin; 1. e. purpose its 
existence, rather than to change or not to adopt the system. 
Does it involve a contradiction to suppose, that Dr. Tyler should 
prefer the repentance and salvation of all his people to their 
impenitence and perdition ; and also prefer that a few should 
pervert the means necessary to the salvation of all the rest, 
rather than not adopt these means? Does it involve a contre 
diction to suppose, that a benevolent parent should prefer, 
under the best system of government, the obedience of his 
children to their disobedience in every instance, and still prefer 
their occasional disobedience to perpetual imprisonment of 
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death, to prevent it? May not a voluntary being prefer A. 
to B. and still prefer B. to C.2 Nothing can be plainer. For 
my position then, that God prefers holiness to sin in every in- 
stance, Dr. Tyler has most unaccountably substituted &@ very 
diferent one of his own, viz, that God does not prefer the exis- 
tence of sin on any account. ‘T'hus the “ palpable contradiction” 
gn my part, turns out to be only a palpable mistake on the 
of Dr. Tyler. 

The next charge of contradiction by Dr. Tyler, is founded 
on begging some of the main questions in debate. He reasons 
thus; ‘God must have designed to bring to pass the greatest 
possible amount of good. If then the existence of sin is not 
the necessary means of the greatest good, God would not have 
foreordained its existence.’ By ‘ the greatest possible amount of 
good,’ Dr. T'yler must mean, the greatest possible good through 
the combined agency of God, and of creatures, most perfectly 
employed for thisend. But in this meaning, he assumes, what 
he cannot prove to be true. God doubtless designed to bring 
to pass the greatest amount of good possible to himself to 
secure by the most perfect administration of the most per- 
fect moral government over intelligent beings. All that can 
be fairly inferred from the benevolence of any being is, 
that he will accomplish all the good he can by such a plan 
and such means as he has wisely chosen. While God then 
has designed to bring to pass the greatest good possible, consist- 
ently with what it is proper for him to do in the perfect admin- 
istration of moral government, it does not follow, that there 
would not be more good, were all his creatures to do spontane- 
ously all which as free agents it is proper for them to do, and 
which they are under infinite obligations to do. Who can 
prove, that a universe of moral beings, bearing God’s perfect moral 
image, would not be happier, than one comprising the devil and 
his angels? On this supposition however, not sin, but holi- 
ness would be the necessary means of the greatest good. But 
says Dr. T'yler, ‘then God would not have foreordained the 
existence of sin. —Why not? He tells us—‘ It must be for 
agood ora bad end.” I answer, not so; for he may have 
foreordained sin, directly not at all, and only as involved in other 
purposes, and not for any reason dependent necessarily on the 
good effects of sin ;* but simply and solely for this reason, that the 


*I donot deny, but admit, that God overrules sin, and brings good out of the evil, by 


tounteracting its tendencies and by other interpositions. But there is no proof that 
this good is the greatest possible, nor of course that itis the reason for God’s purposing 
the existence of sin. Holiness might be better in its stead. Indeed to say, that a thing 
must be overruled or counteracted in all its tendencies to secure a good result, and also 
that it is the necessary means ef that result, is a contradiction, 
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adoption of the moral system best on other accounts involved its 
certain existence. Until Dr. Tyler shall prove, that it may nog 
be so, his assertion, that God must purpose sin as the necessary 
means of the greatest good, if he purpose it at all, is begging the 
main question in debate. 

Dr. ‘T'yler’s third charge of contradiction on this point is 
founded in a mis-quotation of my language. He represents me 
as saying, “that I do not believe, that a God of sincerity and 
truth, punishes his creatures, for doing that, which on the whole 
he prefers they should do.”—Now instead of saying this merely, 
I added for the very purpose of preventing this misapprehension, 
“ and which, as the means of good, is the best thing they can 
do.” This, it will be seen at once, changes the thing, for 
which I said God will not punish. But says Dr. 'Tyler, reason- 
ing from his mutilated quotation, “if God’s purposes extend to 
all actual events, sin not excepted, then he does on the whole 
prefer, that they should do the very things for which they are 
punished.”—He does indeed prefer a system notwithstanding it 
includes their sin as better than one in which he should do-any 
more than he does to prevent ift,—but does it follow that their 
sinning is the best thing as the means of good which they can 
do, and that he punishes them, though they did more good by 
sinning than they would have done by obeying? ‘The ques 
tion is, whether when God has done all he consistently can as 
a perfect lawgiver, the system would be more perfect if all his 
subjects would also do as well as they consistently can? ie, 
whether perfect laws, perfectly obeyed, would produce better 
society and more happiness, than perfect laws extensively dis 
obeyed. In other words, whether the lawgiver of the universe 
has commanded all his subjects to do, and by the best pos 
sible means persuaded them to do, and then punishes them for 
not doing what it would not be most for his glory, and the good 
of the universe that they should do? A parent may punisha 
child, for doing that which he prefers the child should do, rather 
than change the best system of government, to prevent the att. 
But is this punishing the child for doing the best thing he ean 
do? Lacknowledge, that I cannot but feel myself deeply injured 
by this omission of the very clause, which was designed to pre 
vent the identical misconception of Dr. Tyler. 

The fourth instance of contradiction on this subject, alleged 
by Dr. 'T'yler, results from his again begging one of the main 
questions in debate. I had said, “ that God, for wise and good 
reasons, permits or does not prevent the existence of sin ;” and 
also “ that God may prefer, all things considered, holiness to #2 
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in every instance.” Hence Dr. Tyler infers, “that I represent 
God as having wise and good reasons, for not decreeing’ that 
state of things (meaning universal holiness) which he prefers.” 
Now decreeing universal holiness, is purposing its actual exis- 
tence. But a father might not certainly purpose or decree to 
secure universal obe dience, when the adoption of the best system 
of government would not secure it ; and still, might prefer uni- 
versal obedience to disobedience under that system. So it may 
be true that God does not decree universal holiness under the 
best system of government, because the system involves the cer- 
iain existence of sin; and still he may prefer universal obedience 
to disobedience under this system. For how does it appear 
that God cannot do in this respect, what man can do?—Dr. 
Tyler can only say in reply, _ God can secure universal 
obedience in a moral system; i. e. he can reply only by beg- 
ging what he knows to be a main question in de ‘bate. If he 
may assume this without proof, | may assume the contrary 
without proof; and then what becomes of his alleged contra- 
diction ? 

Dr. Tyler adds, “ that I represent God as preferring that (viz. 
universal holiness rather than sin,) against the existence of 
which there are wise and good reasons.” Here again, I must con- 
tradict Dr. Tyler. I have said,that there may be wise and good 
reasons for God’s not decreeing the actual existence of universal 
holiness. But does this imply, that there are wise and good rea- 
sons against the existence of universal holiness? A father has a 
wise and good reason for not determining to secure the universal 
obedience of his children, and this reason may be, that the adop- 
tion of the best system of influence will result in disobedience. 
But does this prove that he does not prefer right conduct to wrong 
in every instance? So God may adopt a system, which will 
result in the existence of sin, and for this reason not decree uni- 
versal holiness, and still prefer holiness to sin. If Dr. Tyler 
says, that God can secure the conduct he prefers, this would 
only show, how he constantly falls into that sort of paralogism 
called begging the question. 

Dr. Tyler s last charge of contradiction on this topic, is found- 
ed ina representation of my sentiments, to which I cannot al- 
lude without pain, even in self-defence. He charges me with 
afirming in unqualified terms, that God could not prevent sin; 
aid with maintaining, that “He foreordained that which he 
would have prevented, but could not.” Now, it is known to 
every one who has read my statements on this subject, that I have 
uniformly disclaimed this sentiment. Dr. 'T'yler’s representa- 
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tion is incorrect in two respects. He first represents me ag 
making a@ positive affirmation, when | have only made a mere 
supposition. This he has done, after the very error, into 
which he has fallen, was pointed out in Dr. Woods ;—the error 
of changing a mere supposition into an affirmation of a fact,— 
a hypothetical statement into a positive assertion of a truth, 
But this is not all. I have said, ‘that it may be true that God 
could not prevent all sin in a moral system ;’ or ‘ that sin, as 
to God’s prevention, may be incidental ¢o a moral universe? 
Now Dr. 'l'yler in representing my views, leaves out the words 
in italics—the very words on which the main thing in the 
statement depends. Suppose, 1 had said, ‘that Dr. Tyler 
would have prevented the increased guilt of some of his people 
under the privileges of a protracted meeting, but could not! 
what would be said of one, who should leave out the words in 
italics, and represent me as saying without qualification, ‘that 
Dr. Tyler would have prevented the evil, but could not ;’ when 
we all know, that he could have done it, by not holding the 
meeting? I ask, if the words moral system, moral universe, 
have no meaning? If they have, why is that meaning diste- 
garded? If I had said, ‘that Dr. ‘Tyler could not live an hour 
under water, he would, on his principle, have charged me 
with saying absolutely, that ‘ he could not live an hour! 

I have then in no instance, said any thing that implies that 
God would have prevented all sin, if he could; never “ talked 
of God’s permitting what he cannot prevent.” I have on the 
contrary proceeded, in what I have said on this subject, entirely 
on these grounds; that God, by not adopting a moral system, 
could have prevented all sin ; and that he could have prevented 
any particular sin individually and abstractly considered ; and 
even all sin in this world up to the present time; and even 
to the end of it; and have only supposed that to prevent all 
sin finally and forever, it might have been necessary not 0 
adopt a moral system ; and that to prevent any sin, which takes 
place, might involve a change in the appointed system of influ- 
ence, which would result in more sin than it would prevent 
And yet Dr. Tyler, with a confidence, which it would seem, 
that nothing but explicit declarations on my part could author 
ize, without even assigning a reason for so doing, and by direct 
changes in my language, represents me as holding, that Ged 
could not prevent sin!—Why are such statements made? 

2. The next attempt of Dr. Tyler to convict me of inconsist 
ency, respects the doctrine of Depravity by nature. The 
amount of what he says is, that he does ‘ not see,’ how depravi 
ty can be ascribed to nature, nor how there can be a connexion 
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between the sin of Adam and the sin of his posterity, unless we 
admit a propagated propensity to sin, in the latter. ‘To this, 
it would be a short and sufficient reply, that others can see, 
how both may be true, without supposing a propensity to sin 
infused into the soul, by creation, or propagation, or as Ed- 
wards says, ‘by any positive cause or influence whatsoever.’ 
Dr. Tyler contends however, that unless our sinful exercises 
spring from a propagated propensity to sin, they must be as- 
cribed wholly fo circumstances, which is the Arminian doc- 
tine. ‘T'o this, | answer, that, according to the true usus lo- 
quendi, a given result is ascribed to the circumstances of any 
thing, when that result would be changed, by some change in 
iis appropriate circumstances. A result is ascribed to the na- 
ture of any thing, when that result is the wniform consequence 
of its nature in all its appropriate circumstances. Accordingly 
the true Arminian doctrine is, that by changing the circwm- 
stances of men in this world, as they might be, by a good edu- 
cation, by a good example, by diminishing temptation &c., the 
universal sinfulness of mankind would be prevented; and 
that therefore the sinfulnmess of mankind is to be ascribed Zo 
their circumstances. 

The Calvinistic doctrine opposed to this is, that let the appro- 
priate circumstances of men be changed as they may, they will 
in all these circumstances, or without renewing grace, sin and 
only sin ; and that therefore their sinfulness is truly and prop- 
etly ascribed to nature and not to circumstances. ‘To say 
then that men are sinners by nature, is a popular form of ex- 
pression used, not to ascribe sin to nature alone exclusive of all 
circumstances, as if temptation were not as necessary to sin as 
anature to be tempted,—not to decide that men would sin 
were the Creator to place them with ¢he same nature in some 
other possible circumstances, especially under the supernatural 
influences of his Spirit ; but to denote simply, that such is the 
nature of man, that in all the appropriate circumstances of 
his being, he will uniformly sin ; the very statement, which 
[have made. This has been shown so often, and so conclu- 
sively to be the true doctrine of orthodoxy and of the Scrip- 
tures, and especially to be the doctrine taught by President Ed- 
wards, that Dr. Tyler's mere opinion to the contrary deserves 
no further notice. 

In this view of the subject, Dr. Tyler says, “I see not, that 
there is any connexion between the sin of Adam and the sin of 
his posterity.” This is all he says in the way of argument. 
All I now say in reply is, that if in consequence of Adam’s ain, 
his posterity uniformly sin as above ‘described, I do see a con- 
nexion between his sin and theirs. 
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3. Dr. Tyler's third charge of contradiction, respects the doe. 
irine of regeneration. His object is to show, that I maintain 
what is inconsistent with my belief in the necessity of divine 
influence. Thus I have said, that “when grace becomes ef- 
fectual it is unresisted ;” “that is,” says Dr. Tyler, “ the sinner 
ceases to resist before the grace of God converts him.” He 
then asks, “ what necessity is there for the grace of God to con- 
vert him, after he ceases to resist ?”’—-1 might reply, that ceas- 
ing to resist is not of course holy love, and that therefore grace 
might still be necessary to secure this aflection.—But I am 
again compelled to say, that Dr. Tyler has changed the import 
ef my language in a manner, which | am unable. to account 
for, or to palliate. Isaid, “ when grace becomes effectual, it is 
unresisted.” Dr. Tyler represents me as saying, “ that the sin- 
ner ceases to resist, before grace becomes effectual.” How will 
he show, that cotemporaneousness is the same thing as priority? 

Dr. Tyler attempts to confirm this representation, by two pas- 
sages from the Christian Spectator. In the one he represents 
me as holding, “that before God will interpose to renew the 
sinner’s heart, he must give up his idols, submit to divine au 
thority, and cease to be a rebel.” He then asks, “But when 
all this is done, what necessity is there for divine interposition? 
—In the other, he represents me as maintaining, ‘ that continu- 
ance in sin is the result merely of a false intellectual judgement, 
and hence infers that a correction of the mistake would supel- 
sede the necessity of the Spirit’s influence.’ 

These topics have been discussed before, by Dr. 'T'yler and 
myself. 1 have claimed, that he puts this construction on my 
language, in defiance of all usage, and of abundant definitions 
and explanations. If I am right in this, then Dr. ‘Tyler per- 
verts my language.—If I am not, still Dr. ‘Tyler has been as- 
sured, that I reject the meaning which he imputes to me, 
Who then would e xpect Dr. Tyler to quote the language again, 
and still persist in giving it that meaning? Is not this, charg- 
ing opinions on me which he knows I do mo¢ maintain? He 
can now-take which side of the alternative he pleases. One or 
the other, in view of the facts, he must take; and take which 
he may, he hascharged me with holding opinions with decisive 
evidence before him that I do not hold them. 

A word or two more in explanation of what I have said in 
the Christian Spectator. In respect to the suspension of the sel- 
fish principle ; | have maintained, that before the moral ¢ hange 
(before in the order of nature, not of time) the selfish principle 
or purpose ceases to prompt /o appropr iate specific action, % 
truly as when the sinner is asleep. ‘This suspension of selfish- 
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ness in its active control, and influence in respect to specific 
acts, I have carefully distinguished from ‘éhe renunciaéion of 
selfishness ; and accordingly have represented the moral char- 
acter,—the heart of the sinner as unchanged.—l bave further 
said, that self-love, or that constitutional regard to happiness 
which pertains to every sentient being, pi nips the mind to 
that kind of thouchtfulness of, or manner of considering, the 
objects of holy afiection, to which selfishness would never 
prompt. { have said, that this thoughtfulness, or consideration 
of the objects of holy affection, is indispensable to the exercise 
of such affection. I have farther said, that in correct usage, 
the term regeneration sometimes denotes the simple act of the 
heart or will; and sometimes the complex act, which consists 
in thinking of the objects of right aflection, in comparing 
them with other objects, in renouncing the latter and im pre- 
ferring or supremely loving the former. IL have said, that 
‘whatever may be the specific states, or acts of the sinner’s 
mind, prompted by selfishness, in any forms of thought, of 
anxiety, of desire, of conviction, prior to this complex act, he is 
sill committing sin; and that in that instant, when this com- 
plex act takes place, the moral change, (which consists in this 
act,) takes place ; and that it never does take place, except 
through the gracious influence of the Holy Spirit. With the 
exception of divine influence, this complex act is analogous to 
every change of supreme affection or contxolling purpose of the 
mind ; e. g. to that of a man, who with a purpose to walk-on- 
ward, should meet a lion in his path, should instantaneously 
in view of the reasons for it, renounce that purpose, and choose 
to flee to a refuge a! hand. Will Dr. Tyler undertake to show, 
that | have said any thing which implies, that “the sinner 
submits to divine authority and ceases to be a rebel,” before the 
complex mental act thus described, takes place ? 

In regard to the second particular, accofding to the original 
stalement and subsequent explanations given, the position 
which I have taken, is nothing more nor less, than what Dr. 
Tyler fully believes, viz. that the will is as the greatest ap- 
parent good. Dr. Tyler has been abundantly assured, that 
such was my meaning, and yet charges me with asc ribing the 
sinner’s continuance in sin toa mere intellectual mistake ! 

4. Dr. Tyler’s fourth attempt to convict me of contradiction, 
respects the doctrine of Election. Of my statement of the 
doctrine, he says “ it is a full and satisfactory statement.”—But 
he proceeds thus; “how is this to be reconciled with other 
Satemenis? If it be true that God prefers holiness io sin, then 
it must be his choice, that all men should become holy and be 
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saved ; and his infinite benevolence will prompt him to do all 
in his power, to bring all men to repentance. What then be- 
comes of the doctrine of election? Who maketh thee to dif- 
Jer? Not God surely.—It cannot be true, that he hath merey 
on whom he will have mercy, for he would have me rcy on all 
if he could.—Has God done more for the conversion of one 
man, than for the conversion of another?” I readily aad 
and this on the authority of Apostles,* that God “ would,” 
chooses that all men should, become holy rather shan com 
in sin and die. But does this necessarily imply, that God pur- 
poses that all men shall become holy in fact; or that he willdo 
all in his power fo bring all men to repentance? Becausea 
father prefers that a child showld obey his command to attend 
school rather than disobey it, does it follow that he chooses in 
the given instance fo secure his attendance, as he might, by 
changing a wise plan of government? Here then Dr. Tyler 
can see, how God may prefer holiness to sin in every instance, 
without doing or choosing to dé, all in his power ¢o bring all 
men to repentance. Such an int:rposition might be inconsis- 
tent with other interests of his universal kingdom.—But says 
Dr. Tyler, “ what becomes of the doctrine of election?” Lan- 
swer.—Suppose the father can wisely do more to secure the te- 
pentance of one child, than he can wisely do to secure the re 
pentance of anotlfer: su ppose that a higher influence in one 
case, would be safe ander ven salutary in respect to the conduct 
of his other children, while in the other case it would in this te 
spect prove fatal; suppose him for these reasons to use the 
higher influence, with a des on to secure the obedience of one 
child, and to use it with success ;—is not this election—is not 
this making one to differ from another—is not this having 
mercy on whom he will have mercy—and doing more for one 
than for another, and with good reason too? Thus God may 
do, and choose for good reasons todo, more for one than for an- 
other, either in respect to motive or divine influence, or both; 
and still prefer, that eve ry subject under the influence, wisely 
resolved on in his case, should as he can. repent rather than 
continue in sin. 

But, says Dr. Tyler, “If so, God has not done all in his 
power for the conversion of the other.” Certainly not, in the 
:mport in which [ understand Dr. ‘Tyler to use this language. 
Nor have I ever said anything which implies, that God does 
all he can do, in the import of Dr. Tyler, to secure the tepent- 
ance of any sinner. I should regard the language in which he 
is pleased to state my opinion, as altogether too loose for logical 

* 1 Tim. ii. 4. 2 Pet. iii. 9 
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discussion. It is however to be remembered, that in the less 
guarded and more popular language of the Bible, such phrase- 
ology actually occurs. “ What could have been done more in 
my vineyard, that I have not done in it.”-—“ For it is impossi- 
ble—to renew them again to repentance.” Isa. v. 4. Heb. vi. 
4,6. There is then some import, in which correct usage will 
authorize the unqualified Janguage, which Dr. Tyler repro- 
bates. It is the language of God himself. Now here is an in- 
teresting question for Dr. Tyler to answer, viz. whether this 
language, according to the true wsus loquendi, does not express 
the very sentiment, which he opposes? Suppose then a father 
had done all he could do, to reclaim and save a wayward son, 
cmsistently with preventing the misconduct and ruin of other 
children ; what language so natural, so perfectly in accordance 
with common usage, as to say, ‘I have done all I can do, to 
reclaim and save that child ?—I now ask if the language of the 
Bible is not the language of common life, and to be interpreted 
accordingly ? Ifso, l ask again, in which of two meanings, 
the passage quoted from Isaiah is to be understood? Is it this, 
which accords with my supposition, viz. that God had done all 
that could be done to secure obedience, consistently with ad- 
heringe to the system best fitted to secure the greatest amount of 
holiness and happiness in his kingdom? Or, is it this, which 
accords with Dr. 'T'yler’s theory, viz. that preferring the contin- 
ued disobedience of his creatures to their obedience, he had done 
all he could to secure their obedience, consistently with actual- 
ly securing their disobedience, as the best thing of the two ?—I 
express no opinion here, but simply put @ question to Dr. Ty- 
ler.—It is surely worthy of remark, that Dr. Tyler should be 
9 fond of stating my opinion on the present topic in language 
which I have not adopted, and especially, when the very form 
of expression, which in his view can convey nothing but false- 
hood, is found in the word of God. 

I have thus shown, that there is nothing anti-orthodox, in 
not receiving the theory, ‘ that sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good ;’ nor of course, in merely supposing another rea- 
son for the permission of sin, as the possible reason. Here Dr. 
Tyler evidently overlooks the fact, that very many, and in my 
own view, a large majority of the orthodox divines in this coun- 
ity, reject Ais theory. 

I have also shown, that there is nothing anti-orthodox, in de- 
hying the doctrine of ‘a propagated constitutional propensity 
sin,’ while I maintain, that all men are sinners by nature, 
and in consequence of Adam’s transgression. Here again 
Dr. Tyler entirely mistakes the fact, in regard to many distin- 
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guished orthodox writers. On this topic, he also falls into anoth- 
er mistake; that of entirely overlooking the possibility, that 
propensities for natural good, like those which led our first pa- 
rents to sin, may, as well as a propensity ¢o sin itself, prove the 
occasion of certain sin, to all their posterity. 

I have also shown, that there is no contradiction between 
the two positions ; that God prefers, all things considered, holi- 
ness to sin, under his appointed system of influence ; and also 
purposes the existence of the sin which takes place, rather than 
not adopt or change that system. ‘The objections of Dr. Tyler 
to the solution which I have offered, seem to resolve themselves 
into two. One is, that it is inconsistent with the accomplish- 
ment of God’s providential purposes, i. e. inconsistent with cer- 
tainty. But, it is plain, that according to this solution, an om- 
niscient God will give existence to no creature, who will do any 
thing which God does not foresee that he will do, and purposes for 
some good reason to permit him to do. God in his eternal coun- 
sels has appointed the law and the kind and degree of moral in- 
fluence, under which every one of his subjects will act. And 
though these foreseen actions are the result of a perfect legisla- 
tion and administration on the part of God, and entire free 
agency and accountability on the part of man, the certainty of 
the foreseen sinful actions, while it affects not their character 
and desert, is just as great to the divine mind, as if they were 
preferred to holiness, or were the result of direct divine efficiency ; 
and it is just as consistent with moral government and free 
agency, as with fatality or force. And therefore, while God pre- 
fers the obedience of all, to the sin of any, he may by purposing 
the existence of such agents, and such a government as they act 
under, purpose consequently all the sins which he foresees they 
will commit, rather than not to adopt or to change the ap- 
pointed system in order to prevent them. 

The other objection to my supposition is, that it seems to 
limit God’s omnipotence. This objection is somewhat strange- 
ly alleged by one, who holds that Omnipotence is weakness it- 
self, in respect to securing the greatest good, without sin as the 
means of thisend. No. God cannot, by universal holiness, 
the best means of the best end, accomplish that end. He must 
have sin, which is commonly esteemed the worst means of the 
worst end, or omnipotence itself is inadequate to secure the 
greatest good! How does such a theory avoid limiting God's 
omnipotence, even in a manner the most revolting ? God can 
secure the greatest good, not by the best means, but only by the 
worst !—Besides, what right has Dr. Tyler to assume, that God 
can prevent all sin in beings who, as free moral agents, must pot 
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sess power to sin? Howcan he prove this by a priori reason- 
ing? How could Dr. Tyler, if he knew that fire possessed the 
same power to freeze us, ‘which it does to warm us. prove that 
it would not ix fact produce the former effect in some instances, 
instead of the latter? Plainly, this would be impossible. 'To 
prove that fire will not in fact freeze us, he must first prove, 
thatit cannot. Such is the case in hand. Such is the precise 
point to be met, by those who affirm, that God can prevent all 
gn in a moral system. ‘l'here is no way for them to prove a 
priori that beings who can sin will not sin, but by first proving 
that they cannot ! Let them then fairly and m: unfully address 
themselves to this point, and no more beg such a question as 
this. 

But it will be said, and it is al/ that can with truth be said, 
‘that there is a strong @ priori probability from the omnipotence 
of God, that he cowld prevent all sin ina moral system.’ This 
Ifreely and fully admit. But is there no probability,—no evi- 
dence, to be set against this? Isthere no proof, even no prob- 
ability, that universal holiness as the means of good in a moral 
universe, is better than sin? This seems to bring us to the gist 
of this great controversy. It seems to resolve itself, into a sim- 
ple question of probabilities ; viz, which is most probable,—that 
God would have prevented sin in his moral universe, and have 
secured the perfect — and perfect happiness of every sub- 
ject, if he could ; or, that he could have done this, but would 
not do it, aera sin as a means of good to moral beings, is 
tosome extent better than holiness in its stead? —'T'o this point, 
provided there can be no alternative but that now supposed, the 
whole question seems to be reduced. 

Now, let any candid man weigh these probabilities. Let it 
be told what possible a priori proof there can be, that beings, 
who can sin will not sin ; and then let it be told, what is truth 
—what is infallible truth, if it is not, that perfect and universal 
obedience to God’s perfect law, is a better means of happiness to 
his moral universe, than sin ?—What is the law of God, if it does 
not decide this to be truth ? 

I have thus examined all Dr. T'yler’s charges of inconsistency 
and contradiction between my creed and my theories. Nor can 
I disguise the fact, that I feel deeply injured by the design 
of his strictures, and the course he has taken to accomplish it. 
His design professedly is, to hold me up to the community, as ‘a 
teacher in theology’ engaged In ‘ a gradual undermining process,’ 
tending to corrupt the opinions of my pupils, and to introduce the 
Worst errors into the Christian Church. ‘This would be a seri- 
ous charge in any circumstances, but it is peculiarly fitted to 
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wound, in view: of the facts in the present case. How then hag 
Dr. Tyler given plausibility to this very serious charge? By 
substituting very different positions of his own for mine; by 
begging every main question in debate ; by charging opinions 
on me which he knows, I have publicly disclaimed; by mig. 
quoting my language,—and by representing me in my theories, 
as peculiar, and differing from my brethren generally, when the 
fact is beyond a question that in these very matters, I more 
entirely accord with the great majority of the orthodox clergy, 
than does Dr. Tyler himself! ne 

But suppose it were true, that in rejecting the theory that sinis 
the necessary means of the greatest good, and still not pretending 
to know the reason, why God permits sin; and also in denying 
a created or propagated constitutional sinful propensity, I did in 
fact differ from the majority of the orthodox ministry, what then 
is the case ?—Dr. Tyler admits, without qualification, my 
soundness in the faith, but objects only to my theories. Now 
it will not be denied, that in respect to theories, there has long 
been much diversity of opinion among the Calvinistic clergy of 
this country. It will not be denied, that very many of the or. 
thodox clergy,—men distinguished for talents, for piety, for sue- 
cessful labors in the cause of their Master,—men above all sus- 
picion, substantially hold the system of Calvinistic doctrine 
under those modifications, which Dr. Tyler opposes. It will not 
be denied, that Professors in the same theological seminaries, differ 
among themselves on many,or on all these points, and yet tolerate 
each other, and are tolerated by the guardians of these institutions, 
It will not be denied, that the very subject of collision and contre- 
versy, on which the voice of enlightened piety is calling a part of 
the orthodox community to peace and concord in thiscountry,tes- 
pects ‘ éheories’ in distinction from fundamental doctrines ; and 
that to join in the outcry of danger and ruin to the churches, is 
assuming the somewhat peculiar character of an alarmist, It 
will not be denied, that the Andover seminary was founded ina 
mutual compromise in regard to theories, in respect to which its 
original patrons were divided in opinion. 

I have another thing to say, viz., that the best test of tenden- 
cy, is matter of fact. I ask then, whether this diversity of theo- 
ries, some of which must be false, has in fact been followed 
with the calamitous results predicted by Dr. Tyler? Has the 
taste scheme, or the exercise scheme, the supralapsarian or the 
sublapsarian theory, been connected in fact with the doctrinal 
corruption of the orthodox clergy, of orthodox churches, or of the- 
ological students? I ask again, whether the tendency of what 
Dr. Tyler calls my theories, has not been tested by a twenly 
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years ministry, and ten years instruction in thisseminary? I 
ask whether, by a course of almost constant preaching for twenty 
years, I have in any degree corrupted the orthodox churches in 
this city, or elsewhere? I ask, whether an individual student 
from this seminary, has renounced the orthodox system of faith? 
—Have not the labors of these students been crowned with as 
signal success, as those of students from any other seminary ? 
In view cf these considerations, especially of the acknowledged 
diversity of opinion, and the general toleration in respect to theo- 
ries, among the orthodox’ clergy, why is it that the Professors of 
Yale College, are singled out, as the subjects of so much jeal- 
ousy and evil prognostication? Why is it done, by one who 
fully admits the soundness of their creed, and objects only to 
‘theories.’ 

But I can readily forgive Dr. Tyler. His fault, as I regard 
it,is venial in intention, though highly injurious in its tendency 
—injurious not merely to myself, but to many of the most use- 
ful ministers of Christ. And it is most obvious, that even hon- 
esty of intention. can furnish no sufficient excuse for the injus 
tice done to the character and usefulness of this class of men by 
propagating erroneous statements concerning them ; or for the 
injury done to the cause of Christ in destroying confidence in a 
large number of pious and useful ministers, and filling the 
church with jealousy and alarm—diverting her attention from 
revivals of religion to watch against the anticipated heresies of 
men confessedly sound in the faith—hazarding the division 
of her ministry and members without cause, and threatening to 
destroy the unity and power of her benevolent associations for 
the redemption of the world. Most assuredly, if more careful- 
ness and accuracy of representation in controversy, is not ob- 
served generally, than has been by Dr. Tyler, no limits can be 
assigned to the evil which must ensue. 

Whatever may have been the occasion of Dr. Tyler’s alarm in 
regard to the cause of truth, and of his singular misapprehension 
ofmy statements, I trust he will yet see, that “ eleven articles” of 
sound Calvinism, are at least some security against dangerous 
innovations in theological doctrine. Or, if he should still main- 
tain, that it is essential to orthodoxy, to believe, that God pre- 
ferson the whole that men, toa great extent, should do wrong 
father than right ; and that God punishes men for the. sin of 
which he is the author either by creation or propagation ; he 
will attempt to sustain his position, by some other method, than 
that which he has hitherto adopted. The odium theologicum, 
and the hic niger est of other times, can hardly meet with tol- 
eration in our days; and he who ventures to reason by a re- 
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ductio ad absurdum, should be peculiarly careful, that he ne. 
ther misunderstands nor mis-states the opinions of an opponent, 

It has been truly painful to me, to make the exposures in re. 
gard to Dr. Tyler, which I have made in replying to his ‘ Re. 
marks.’ He has compelled me. I have scrupulously aimed to 
avoid every reproachful epithet, and every thing wounding to 
the feelings of Dr. Tyler. If it is difficult for him to bear the 
exhibition of the facts in the case, he must remember, that my 
own vindication, to say nothing of the cause of truth, demands 
it. Nor ought he tocomplain. ‘To be charged publicly with 
absurdity and contradiction and subverting the Gospel, especial- 
ly by one who coins positions for me ad libitwm, begs every 
main question in debate, charges opinions upon me, which I have 
publicly disclaimed, and misquotes my language, may be as 
difficult to be borne on my part, as the detection and exposure 
of such conduct on his own. Such charges as he has made, 
so utterly destitute of all pretext, and yet so confidently made, 
would be in most cases, strong temptations to suspect the in- 
tegrity of their author. But we all know, how the excite- 
ment of controversy, and the eagerness to put an adversary 
in the wrong, can mislead the intellect. Shall I then accuse Dr. 
Tyler of wilful misrepresentation, or criminal design? By no 
means. ‘This were to dishonor one, whom I consider as honest 
in his errors as any man living. I only say therefore, ina spirit 
of entire good will toward Dr. Tyler, that he has fallen into 
mistakes so strange, that for their solution I shall leave him te 
devise his own theory; always excepting, ‘that sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good.’ 

N. W. Taytor. 


THE VISIBLE CHURCH THE SAME UNDER’ BOTH DISPEN- 
SATIONS. 


The relation subsisting in ancient times between the con- 
gregation of Israel and the Supreme Being was very intimate 
and peculiar. They had entered into solemn covenant with 
him, and he had entered into covenant with them. They 
had ‘avouched the Lord to be their God, to walk in his ways, 
to keep his statutes, his commandments, and his judgements, 
and to hearken to his voice ; and the Lord had avouched them 
to be his peculiar people, as he had promised them.’ Deut. xxv. 
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17,18. Accordingly God speaks of the Israelites throughout 
the Old Testament as his people, his own people; and they 
speak of him as in a peculiar sense their God. They were 
the depositaries of the true religion ; had made profession of 
thisreligion ; and were manifestly a church—a visible church. 
They are spoken of as a church in the New Testament. 
“This (Moses) is he that was in the church in the wilder- 
ness.” Acts vil. 38. My object in this paper is to show, that 
the visible church, under both dispensations, has been sub- 
stantially the same ; or that the general, visible Christian 
community ts but a continuation and enlargement of ‘the 
commonwealth of Israel” Ido not mean, indeed, that there 
have been no changes: there certainly have been changes in 
circumstantial things. While the people of God were looking 
forward to a Saviour to come, they needed types, and rites, 
and bloody sacrifices, which have since, for the best reasons, 
been taken out of the way. Still, the abolishing of these 
things, and the ushering in of the new dispensation, did. not 
aflect the identity of the church.* 

1. The identity of the visible church under both dispensa- 
tions may be argued frém the identity and perpetuity of 
the real church.—The real church on earth consists of all 
the true friends of God existing in the world. It embodies all 
the true religion, the piety, which is at any time to be found 
among men. It is on all hands admitted, that this body has 
been perpetually the same. The real friends of God have 
always sustained the same relations to him, and to one anoth- 
et ;—they have always belonged to the same holy family, and 
this family is the church.—But if the real church has been 
in all periods the same, so has the visible church. What is 
the visible church? It consists of all those who, by a credible 
outward profession, appear to belong to’ the real church— 
appear to be truly sanctified persons. "The visible church is 
nothing more or less than the real church bodied forth, made 
visible to the apprehension of men ;—so that we can no more 
conceive of two distinct visible churches, while we admit the 
identity of the real church, than we can conceive of any thing 
eke as visibly two, which yet appears to be one and the 
same. 

2. Under both dispensations, the church has professed the 
same religion.—No one can doubt that true religion has been 

* John the Baptist and our Saviour preached, “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
Maven is at hand.” Matt. iii. 2, and iv. 17. The phrase kingdom of heaven is used in 
the Evangelists in a variety of significations. In the places above referred to it 


imports, not the erection of a new visible church, but the introduction of the Gospel 
ion, to displace that of the ritual law. 
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in all periods the same. There has been but one path from 
earth to heaven—but one way of salvation by a Redeemer, 
This religion is revealed and inculcated in the Bible; and the 
religion of the Bible is one. The religion of the Old Testa- 
ment is not distinct from that of the New, like the religion of 
Brumha or Mahomet ;—in all essential points it is the same. 
But the Israelites were professors of this religion as truly as 
Christians are. The Old Testament was committed to them, 
and they professed to receive it and follow it. Both the Old 
Testament and the New are committed to us, and we profess 
to adopt them as the rule of our faith and practice. It follows, 
therefore, that the church, under both dispensations, has pro- 
fessed the same religion—the religion of the Bible. 

This argument may be presented in a different light, and 
the conclusion derived from it will be the same.—'The religion 
of the Bible consists essentially in its doctrines ; but what 
doctrines does the church now profess to receive, which the 
church of old did not receive? What important doctrines are 
inculcated in the New ‘Testament, which are omitted in the 
Old? ‘The New Testament, to be sure, sets forth the doctrines 
of religion with greater clearness, particularity, and force ; but 
it would be difficult to show, except in matters of inferior im- 
portance, that it reveals any new truths. 

Another part of the religion of the Bible is its reqaisitions ; 
and in these there is a singular uniformity. The demands of 
the law have been the same, under both dispensations. “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” The demands of the Gospel have 
been also the same. Repentance, faith, submission, hope, all 
the holy affections towards God, and all the benevolence and 
kindness to man, ‘which are required of church members 
under the Gospel, were as strictly required of Israelites under 
the former dispensation.—Indeed those directions, which go to 
constitute the discipline of the church, are inculcated in the 
New ‘Testament almost precisely as in the Old. The direction 
of Christ now is, “If thy brother trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault.” Formerly it was, “'Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thine heart; thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy 
neighbor, and not suffer sin upon him.” Lev. xix. 17. The 
direction of Christ now is, “ If thy brother repent, forgive him.” 
Formerly it was, ‘ When the offender shall bring his sin-offer- 
ing, and in token of repentance lay his hand upon its head, 
the victim shall be slain, and he shall be forgiven.’ (See Lev. 
chap. iv.) The direction of Christ now is, ‘If the offender 
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will not hear the church, but continues presumptuously obsti- 
nate, let him be cut off and become to you as an heathen.’ 
Formerly, it was, ‘The soul that doeth aught presumptuously, 
and will not hearken to the priest, nor the judge, the same 
hath reproac hed the Lord, and that soul shall be cut off from 
his people.” 

Still another part of the religion of the Bible consists of its 
promises ; and what better promises has the church under the 
present dispensation, than those which it formerly enjoyed ? In- 
deed, are not the identical promises to the ancient Zion still 
relied on as valid, and as applicable to the existing church of 
Christ ? “ Behold | have graven thee upon the palms of my 
hands ; thy walls are continually before me. Kings shall be 
thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing mothers. They 
shall bow down’to thee with their face toward the earth, and 
lick up the dust of thy feet; and thou shalt know that I am 
the Lord.” Is. xlix. 16, 23. 

It is plain, I trust, to every reader, that the religion of the 
two Testaments is the same; and that the church under both 
dis sperisations has actually professed the same religion. Of 
course, in regard to its outward religious profession—its visi- 
bility, it has been the same church. 

3. Numerous declarations, which in the Old Testament 
were made to the ancient church, are in the New Testament 
applied to the Christian church. For instance, it is said in the 
Psalms, “I will declare thy name unto my brethren; in the 
midst of the congregation I will praise thee.” Ps. xxii. 22. 
But from the Epistle to thé Hebrews we learn, that this is a 
declaration of Christ respecting his church. “ Both he that 
sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of one; for 
Which cause he (Christ) is not ashamed to call them brethren, 
saying, ‘I-will declare thy name unto my brethren; in the 
midst of the church will I sing praise unto thee.” Heb. ii. 11, 
12. 

It follows, that “the congregation” spoken of in the Psalms, 
and “the church” spoken of in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
are the same body.—Again, God said of his ancient church, 
“I will walk among you, and will be your God, and ye shall 
be my people.” Lev. xxvi. 12. The Apostle quotes this lan- 
guage, together with other expressions from the Old Testa- 
ment, and applies them to the church at Corinth: “As God 
hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them, and I will 
be their God, and they shall be my people. And I will be a 
Hather unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 


* See Mat. xviii. 17. Numb. xv. 30. Deut, xvii. 12. 
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the Lord almighty. Having, therefore, these promises, 
dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves,” &c. 2 Cor. vi. 16— 
18. How could Paul represent the Corinthian church as hap- 
ing these promises, and as being under consequent obliga- 
tions to cleanse themselves, unless he considered them as a 
branch of the same ancient church to which these promises 
were made ? 

In the following language God addressed his church under 
the former dispensation : “If ye will obey my voice and keep 
my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me 
above all people; and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests, and an holy nation.” Ex. xix. 5,6. In almost the 
same language he addresses his church under the Christian 
dispensation: “ Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, a peculiar people.” 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

4. The prophecies of Scripture clearly show that the pres- 
ent visible church is the same with the church of [srael— 
John the Baptist predicted of him who should come after him, 
not that he should destroy, but that he should “ thoroughly 
purge his floor.” Mat. iii. 12. Accordingly the church was 
purified, but not destroyed, by the coming of the Saviour.’ 

Christ predicted that many should “come from the east, 
and from the west, and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven,” while “the children of the 
kingdom should be cast out into outer darkness.” Mat. viii. 
11,12. What are we to understand here by the phrase, “ king- 
dom of heaven?” Not the kingdom of glory, surely ; for 
none of the children of that kingdom will ever “be cast into 
outer darkness.” The phrase must denote in this place, as it 
does in many others, the visible church. And the prediction 
of our Saviour was, that when the Jews were ejected for their 
unbelief, the Gentiles should come and sit down in the same 
visible church “with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.”—In the 
parable of the vineyard Christ also predicted, that the same 
vineyard or church, in which the Jews had done so wickedly, 
should be taken from them and given to the Gentiles. “The 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a na 
tion bringing forth the fruits thereof.” Matt. xxi. 43. 

In proof of the point under consideration, I might adduce 
numerous quotations from the prophecies of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment. Indeed all the ancient predictions of the ingathering of 


* The period of Christ's advent is spoken of by the apostle Paul as “ the time of 
reformation.” Heb. ix. 10. On the theory here opposed, this must have been to the 
ancient church a time, not of reformation, but destruction. Reformation necessarily 
implies a continuance of the thing reformed, 
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the Gentiles, and of the future prosperity and glory of the 
church, were made, not to a new church to be erected under 
the Gospel dispensation, but to the Zion of the Old Testa- 
ment—to the church at that time existing in Israel. “ The 
Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon 
thee, and the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising. Lift up thine eyes round about and 
see: all they gather themselves together, they come to thee : 
Thy sons shall come from far, and thy daughters shall be 
nursed at thy side. ‘Then thou shalt see and flow together, 
and thine heart shall fear and be enlarged, because the abund- 
ance of the sea shall be converted unto thee: the forces of the 
Gentiles shall come unto thee. ‘The sons also of them that 
afflicted thee shall come bending unto thee ; and all them that 
despised thee shall bow themselves down at the soles of thy 
feet; and they shall call thee the city of the Lord, the Zion 
of the Holy One of Israel.” See Is. chap. ix. There is no 
resistine the conclusion to be drawn from these and similar 
passages, hundreds of which might be quoted from the Old 
Testament, but by supposing that it is the real and not the 
visible church which is here addressed. But how will those 
who adopt this supposition interpret passages like the following ? 
“The children which thou shalt have, after thou hast lost the 
other, shall say again in thine ears, The place «is too strait for 
me, give place to me that I may dwell. ‘Then thou shalt say 
in thine heart, Who hath begotten me these, seeing J have 
lost my children, and am desolate, a captive, removing to and 
fro?” Is. xlix. 20, 21. Will it be pretended that this predic- 
tion belongs to the real, as distinct from the visible church 
of God? Has the real church ever lost any of her children ? 
Has any real saint ever fallen finally away ?—It cannot be 
denied that this and similar predictions relate to the visible 
church of Israel, and establish the fact, that converted Gen- 
tiles under the new dispensation are gathered into the same 
church. 

5. The identity of the church under both dispensations is 
certain from ¢he declarations of Scripture.—The Apostle 
Paul teaches, in the eleventh Chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, (v. 17—24.) that the believing Gentiles are graffed 
into the same olive tree from which the unbelieving Jews 
were broken off, and into which the restored Jews shall be 
grafled again. What are we to understand by this olive tree ? 
Not Christ; for none who are truly interested in him are 
ever broken off. Not the real church of God; for the same 
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reason. The olive tree represents the visible church of God; 
whose branches are attached to it by a profession of godli- 
ness. From this, the unbelieving Jews were broken off. Into 
the same, the believing Gentiles are graffed. And into the 
same, the restored posterity of Abraham will at length be graff- 
ed again. Hence, the sameness of the church under both 
dispensations is in this chapter incontestably established. 

In further proof of this point, 1 shall adduce but one pas- 
sage more. ‘The Apostle, addressing his E:iphesian brethren, 
says, “ Wherefore remember, that ye, being in time past Gen- 
tiles in-the flesh ........ were without Christ, being aliens Strom 
the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants 
of promise, having no hope, and without God in thé world.” 
Chap. ii. 11,12. Does this form of expression necessarily 
imply, that the Ephesians were no longer “without Christ, 
having no hope, and without God in the world?’ But it 
implies with equal certainty, that they were no longer “ aliens 
from the commonwea'th of Israel.” \t is just as clear from 
this passage that these Christian professors were now members 
of the commonwealth or church of Israel, as it is that they 
believed in Christ, enjoyed the comforts of hope, or loved and 
served the God of heaven. 

6. There is evidence from fact, that the church, under 
both dispensations, has been the same. During Christ’s pub 
lic ministry, his disciples were members of the Jewish church. 
They attended the festivals and other instituted services of that 
church, and ‘ walked in all its commandments and ordinances 
blameless.’ After the ascension of Christ, we find them pillars 
in the Christian church. WHadthey in the mean time been 
cut off from one church, and gathered into another? And if 
so, when and how was this done ? And what record have we 
in the New Testament of any such proceeding ?—In the hour 
of Christ’s death, important c hanges were indeed accomplished. 
The old dispensation was abolished, the new one ushered im, 
and the church was purged of its unbelieving members ; but 
the stock of the olive tree, with its few green branches, remaili- 
ed the same, and into it multitudes were speedily er ngrafied. 

In short, nothing can be more evident, than that the dist: 
ples belonged to the same os h on the day of Pentecost, and 
afterwards, to which they belonged on the night when they 
ate the Passover, with their blessed Lord. And from this fact 
it follows conclusively that the church, under both dispens® 
tions, has been the same. 

* Jeremiah, addressing the church, says, “The Lord called thy name a green olive 


tree.” Chap. xi. 16. Of “the church in Israel the prophet Hosea says, “ His branches 
shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the olive tree.”? Chap. xiv. 6. 
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I forbear to press the inferences which naturally result from 
the truth here established. It will occur to every intelligent 
reader, that if the church, under both dispensations, has been 
the same, then the covenant of the church has been essentially 
the same, and children of church members are entitled to 
the seal of the covenant now, as they were in former times. 
The prevailing difference of opinion in regard to the subject of 
infant baptism, has its foundation deep in the constitution of 
the church, and will not probably be removed, until the claims 
of the Israelitish church are better understood, and more truly 
appreciated. 





DR. WOODS’S LEPTER TO DR. BEECHER. 


Dean Brotuer, 


Iam ready to join with you and with others in a sincere 
eflort to prevent needless collision and separation among the 
ministers of Christ, and to promote the spirit of mutual for- 
bearance and kindness. And though it is not for us to con- 
trol the feelings of our brethren, or to*prescribe the course which 
they shall purstie ; we may avert from ourselves the evils of 
unchristian strife, and secure the blessedness of those who seek 
the peace of the churches. 

The interesting remarks contained in your letter, present 
omy mind the important inquiry; What can be done to pre- 
vent that coldness, alienation, and strife, which minor dif- 
ferences of opinion are apt to produce among» Christian 
ministers? I wish to be understood as speaking of those differ- 
ences which have generally existed among the most eminent 
saints, and which are acknowledged to be consistent with a 
sound belief of all the essential doctrines of religion. What 
these differences are, and what is the line which separates them 
ftom differences which affect the fundamental principles of re- 
ligion, may be a subject of inquiry at another time. 

Nothing in this letter is intended to interfere in the least 
with the most faithful efforts to explain and defend what we 
deem to be important religious truth. It is a sacred duty, en- 
joined by the authority of God, to contend earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. What that faith is, and 
What is the comparative importance of its different parts, we 
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are to learn from the word of God. Andif we are sufficiently 
diligent and candid and patient in our inquiries on this sub 
ject, and seek, as we ought, the guidance of the Holy Spirit; 
we shall be in little danger of erring in judgement. Men who 
possess the right spirit will not pe likely to attach great import- 
ance to small matters, or to consider those things among the 
essentials of religion, which are only needless appendages, 
Still, if any one, through mistake, believes particular opinions 
to be important which are not so, we must acknowledge that 
he acts consistently, to say the least, in laboring to support 
them, and to persuade others to embrace them. His mistake 
may be one which we think to be very obvious, and of hurtful 
tendency ; and we may with propriety endeavor to convince 
him of it. But we must, after all, allow, that he is free from 
blame, and acts a just and honorable part, in contending for 
what he sincerely believes to be fundamental truth, provided he 
does it without any thing faulty in the manner. 

Nor is any thing in this letter intended to preclude free in- 
quiry or debate on any subjects, whether more or less import 
ant. Only let debate be kind and temperate, and let it be car- 
ried on for the discovery or defense of truth, not for victory; 
for the detection and confutation of error, not for the injury of 
those who maintain it; with moderation and fairness, not with 
violence, artifice, or obstinacy ; and much good will undoubt- 
edly be the result. ‘The* usefulness of this result does not 
always depend on the magnitude of the points discussed. A 
candid and thorough examination of a subject of secondary 
consequence, and a just decision upon it, frequently involves 
principles, which will lead to a just decision on subjects of the 
highest consequence. 

If we would determine how to prevent the smaller differ- 
ences of opinion which are commonly found among the min 
isters of. Christ, from running into angry dispute and _ schism, 
we shall find it of great advantage to consider some of the 
principal ways in which such differences have led on to such 
results in past times. By thus looking at the source of evils, 
we may learn how to prevent them. 

Good ministers have, in many instances, contributed to the 
evils referred to, by thrusting little differences into frequent no 
tice, and giving them a prominence which does not properly 
belong to them. It often happens, that a particular point, on 
which two men happen to differ, and which at first they both 
regard as of small consequence, quickly grows in their hands, 
and at length acquires an importance which, in their apprehet 
sion, entitles it to be placed among the essential principles of 
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religion ; and you will often find them disposed to expend more 
time and thought and zeal upon that single point, so insigni- 
ficant in the view of all impartial men, than upon the great 
doctrines which constitute the foundation and the glorious edi- 
fice of Christianity. ‘To such weakness and extravagance is 
human nature liable. 

We may be betrayed into the mistaken conduct here intend- 
ed, in our more private intercourse. Whenever some min- 
isters meet, even on the Sabbath, they immediately bring up 
the disputed point, and remark with great freedom, if not with 
severity, upon the opinion which is opposed to theirs, and upon 
the futility of the arguments which have been used to support 
it They dwell upon it, till they become much interested, and 
smewhat heated, and till they lose all candor and patience 
towards those who dissent from them ; while, as to the great 
things of revelation, the high points of doctrine and duty and 
experience, on which the Apostles continually dwelt, and which 
have engrossed the attention of the most eminent Christians in 
all ages,—they show but little feeling. If we should listen to 
their private conversation from year to year, we should be 
tempted to conclude, that they held all the essential and _ glori- 
ous truths of revelation to be trivial matters, compared with 
a few little, disputed, doubtful points. Now if conduct of this 
kind should prevail to any considerable extent among Gospel 
ministers, and especially if they should slow a readiness to cast 
ablot upon each other’s reputation ; it would be impossible to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There 
would be evil surmises, and heart-burnings, and resentments. 
Ministers who once loved as brethren, and who are still 
wiited in the great things of Christianity, would become sus- 
picious of one another, and from suspicion would proceed to 
anger and bitterness. And then, what could they do towards 
advancing the interests of vital godliness? How could they 
pray for one another? How could they act together, where 
their joint influence is most needed, in promoting revivals of 
ligion, and the spread of the Gospel through the world ? 
Their individual sanctification, usefulness and comfort would 
be impeded, the name of Christ dishonored, and the great 
plans of benevolence disconcerted. 

_ There are some instances, I trust not many, in which min- 
sets give undue prominence to points acknowledged to be of 
mall consequence, while engaged in the examination of can- 
didates for the sacred office. A particular minister, I will 
suppose, speculates differently from others on some points in 
theology, which he regards as non-essentials. A young man 
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comes forward for examination, and in language clear and 
scriptural, declares his belief in the principal doctrines of reye. 
lation. 'The minister referred to is satisfied that the candidate 
is sound in the faith, and qualified for the ministry. But he 
is not willing to let such an opportunity pass, without bringing 
up his particular speculations, although no occasion could be 
more unsuitable. Accordingly, he begins to question the can- 
didate about a number of little points on which he knows that 
others difler from him, not because he believes those points of 
any essential consequence, nor because he feels any want of 
satisfaction as to the orthodoxy, or piety, or intellectual furniture 
of the man under examination,—for perhaps he is particularly 
acquainted with him, and with his qualifications, and knows 
his speculations to correspond with his own. But he urges hig 
questions, because he chooses to show how boldly he can con- 
tend for his peculiar notions and his peculiar phraseology, and 
how free he is from the narrow prejudices and antiquated no- 
tions held by some present, and because he wishes to make it 
appear that he can count the candidate on his side. ‘This pro- 
ceeding, which is both ungentlemanly and unchristian, ex 
cites the feelings of others : and they follow his questions with 
questions on their part, endeavoring to draw the candidate to 
express himself as favorably as possible to their notions, and t 
unsay or modify his previous answers. It now becomes a 
dispute between different ministers, carried on by means of 
questions and arguments addressed to the candidate. They 
go from one thing to another, and passing by all that is ob 
vious and fundamental, insist, in language not a little ambigu- 
ous, upon points of doubtful speculation, which they themselves 
profess to regard as not making an essential part of the system 
of orthodox faith. To show their size as disputants, and their 
dexterity in carrying on a controversy over the head of another 
person, they go forward with their lists of inquiries. In this 
conflict, much time is consumed. Some parts of the examina- 
tion of radical importance are precluded. The candidate is 
puzzled with hard questions, and instead of being surround- 
ed, as he expected to be, with ministers of the Prince of Peaee, 
he finds himself in the midst of combatants. 'The effect upon 
by-standers is, to diminish their respect for the character of 
ministers, if not for the religion which they preach. But the 
effect is most unhappy in regard to themselves. Their 
minds are disturbed, and in a greater or less degree unfitted 
for the solemn occasion ; the spirit of brotherly love and prayet 
is suppressed ; and the whole scene results in alienation and 
strife among ministers, and discredit to their holy calling. 
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Forgive me, my brother, for enlarging as I have done, on 
such a subject. I have done it to show how deep a conviction 
[haye of the indecorum and the mischief of such a proceeding 
as Lhave described, or of any thing like it. The ordination 
of a minister is a most solemn occasion, and if rightly regard- 
ed, most delightful and profitable. It furnishes no place for 
disputation, or unbrotherly feeling. Let speculative differences 
on the non-essentials of religion be discussed freely on other 
oeasions ; but why should they be brought in, with all their 
unhallowed tendencies, to interrupt the sacred peace of or- 
daining councils ? The holy doctrines of revelation, the grand 
points of Christian experience and ministerial duty, should be 
made prominent in the examination of the candidate, and 
should be so treated as to promote self-inquiry, penitence, love, 
and the spirit of devotion among those engaged in it, and to 
fitthem to engage in the public services with solemnity, and 
tenderness, and fervent prayer, and then to return to their 
respective charges with increased affection for one another, and 
new purposes of fidelity in their sacred calling. 

The public ordination services should be most carefully 
guarded against all such improprieties as I have alluded to.— 
For some time before and after I was introduced into the sacred 
office, there was much debate among ministers indifferent parts 
of New England, respecting what was called the “ Exercise 
scheme,” and the “'T'aste scheme.” Men distinguished for 
talents and piety and usefulness, were enlisted on both sides ; 
and some few became so engrossed with the subject, that they 
were inclined to thrust it into notice on all occasions. When 
oe who adopted the “ Exercise scheme,” was called to preach 
at an ordination, he took pains to make the excellencies of his 
scheme, and the absurdities of the opposite, stand out in bold 
telief. And if it fell to one who embraced the opposite scheme, 
to give the charge, he sometimes took equal pains, on the same 
weasion, to set forth the superior advantages of Ais scheme, 
and the inconsistencies of the one he rejected. Though the 
subject of controversy involved deep, metaphysical subtilties, 
which lay beyond the reach of common intelligence ; both par- 
ties made it a frequent topic of reasoning before popular assem- 
blies, and treated it as though the interests of the universe de- 
pended upon it. This mode of proceeding, which occurred 
hot unfrequently, besides being the source of unmeasured irri- 
lation among those who were enlisted as combatants, broke in, 
some extent, upon the peace of the churches, and hindered 
the work of divine grace. And such for a time was the influ- 
ence of this controversy, that many young ministers and theo- 
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logical students seemed to regard it as involving all the prin- 
ciples of truth and piety, and some were for forming them. 
selves into two armies, ExeRcISE MEN, and Taste MEN, 
and, though agreed in regard to every doctrine of revelation, 
and every object of Christian benevolence, were inclined t 
carry on a more active war against each other, than against the 
grossest heretics or infidels. But divine providence ordered 
things favorably ; and after a while, that controversy gradually 
gave way to a more diligent study of the Bible, to revivals of 
religion, and other paramount interests of the church, in which 
all hearts were happily united. 

What I have now related is only a specimen of what the 
general history of the church in past ages lays open to view, 
Now how lamentable would the case be, if, notwithstanding 
all the lessons which history and observation and experience 
have taught, any man at this day should be disposed to follow 
on in the track of those fierce-minded polemics who have gone 
before us, and working himself up by the heat of contre 
versy to think little things great, should thrust them into the 
business of ordinations, attaching supreme importance to his 
peculiarities, and looking with defiance or contempt upon what- 
ever opposes. Let those who pray for the peace of Jerusalem 
keep themselves at a great distance from all conduct like this, 
and pursue the course which is pointed out by that pure, peace- 
able, gentle wisdom, which is from above. 

Bear with me, if I go forward with my design, and repre- 
sent still farther the importance of avoiding those things which 
would occasion the breach of union and friendship among the 
servants of Christ. 

Our religious Periodicals are professedly intended for the elu- 
cidation and defense of the fundamental doctrines and duties of 
revealed religion. The great object of ministers and others, who 
contribute to these important publications, should be, to honorthe 
word of God as the only perfect standard of faith, and to search 
out and exhibit what it teaches as to the grand principles of 
theoretic and practical Christianity ; to expose the errors whieh 
stand in opposition to these principles; to promote the conver 
sion of sinners and the prosperity of the church, and to st 
forth the vast importance and the most effectual means af 
growth in grace. And 1 am happy to bear my testimony 
the correct scriptural sentiments, the distinguished ability, the 
ardent piety, and the expansive benevolence, generally exhib 
ited in these publications. But suppose they should be turned 
aside, and betray unreasonable fondness for any doubtful, ot 
unimportant, or singular speculations ; suppose that, in writing 
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forreligious periodicals, we and others should make it our first ob- 


iect to support any opinions which are not essential to the Chris- 


tian system, and should show that they are exceedingly precious 
ous; and suppose we should put in requisition whatever there 
isthat is lively or powerful, acute or profound in the faculties 
of our minds, to give our favorite notions currency, and to ex- 
pose the shallowness of those who dissent from us ; what would 
hethe consequence of all this? Evil, and only evil. The 
publications containing these peculiarities, would come in con- 
tact with minds of a different mould from ours, not less 
attached to the holy truths of revelation, nor less tmbued with 
the spirit of Christ, but formed toa different way of thinking 
on the subjects of discussion. In all probability some of them 
would be provoked to write in opposition, especially if, in main- 
taining our opinions, we showed undue confidence in ourselves, 
or any thine contemptuous towards our ¢ pponents. 

Here would probably commence a warfare in Magazines 
and Pamphiets, among those who believe the same great doc 
trines of the Gospel, and love the same great interests of vital 
godliness. And well would it be for the dignity of theological 
discussion, formerly conducted in volumes, if it should not oO 
down to the newspaper arena, and thus carry the agitation 
into the bosom of society. This warfare, so unpropitiously 
begun, and waxing worse and worse in its progress, would tend, 
not to remove errors, but to confirm them ; not to subdue pre- 
dices, but to give them augmented power over the minds of 
men ;" not to unite the hearts of those who love the Lord Je- 
sus, but to multiply jealousies among them, and to interpose a 
wall of separation. In this way the press, which should be 
made to contribute its varied and mighty influences to the ad- 
vancement of truth and love, would be turned to be an instru- 
ment of error and discord. 

Under the operation of those various and powerful causes 
which are alluded to in your letter, who can think himself se- 
cure from the danger of being drawn aside to take some part 
insuch a warfare? Lam aware of the danger in regard to 
myself, and would not cease to pray, that divine grace may 
pleserve me, so that | may never be either a principal or an ac- 
cessory in the sin of thus invading the peace of Christ’s kingdom. 
Lwould also solicit your watchful inspection, and that of every 
minister of Christ. If at the present day, when such great 
things are to be done, and the Lord is hastening to take pos- 
session of the world, you should ever see me expending zeal 
upon things of little or no consequence, or doing what would 
tend to promote evil surmises and altercation among Chris- 
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tians ; freely admonish me; if necessary, “smite me; it shall 
be a kindness; reprove me; it shall be an excellent oil which 
shall not break my head.” 

[ shall here touch upon another subject, which my situation 
renders specially interesting to my feelings, and in regard to 
which great circumspection and candor and Christian friend: 
ship are evidently necessary, in order that general harmony may 
prevail. Kor twenty-four years, I have occupied, though with 
very inadequate qualifications, an office of peculiar responsi- 
bility and difficulty. The thought of the good or the evil 
which is likely in future time to result to the church of Christ 
from my conduct in this office, has often filled my heart with 
inexpressible emotions, sometimes of encouragement and hope, 
sometimes of fear and distress. And you, my brother, are now 
called by the providence of God, to occupy a similar office ina 
very promising Theological Seminary in a distant part of our 
country. ‘The Lord send prosperity to that rising Institution, 
and render your labors in it successful above all that you ask 
or think. Now you and I, together with all those who sustain 
a similar office, however agreed in our views of the essentials of 
the law and the Gospel, may have different shades of thought 
in regard to some of the adjuncts of the Christian system. 
What then shall be done respecting these unessential differ- 
ences? ‘Tl'he best answer to this will be found in the sponta- 
neous promptings of that Christian love, which “suffereth long 
and is kind: which envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
allthings, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” Under the 
influence of this enlightened and noble principle, we shall be 
able quietly to dispose of those differences which do not affect 
the substance of our holy religion. Sometimes we shall pass 
over them in silence; and shall always treat them with cour- 
tesy and forbearance. When there is occasion for it, we shall 
exercise a Christian magnanimity in rising above little prove 
cations, and overcoming coldness and suspicion with frankness 
and generosity. Although our brethren may not be disposed 
to follow us in all our peculiar speculations, we shall remember 
that their character and usefulness are as important as our own, 
and shall do all in our power to induce those around us to treat 
them with sincere respect. We and they are engaged in a work 
of indescribable moment. Subjects sublime and_ profound, 
incomprehensible and awful, subjects involving the interests 
of the universe, continually press upon our attention, and the 
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attention of those whose studies it is our duty to superintend. 
The application of our minds to these subjects being as intense, 
and our zeal to make them rightly understood as ardent, as 
they should be, any undue attention to unessential matters will 
be precluded. Our favorite points will be the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. In the whole course of theological instruc- 
tion, we shall labor to exhibit these in all their magnitude and 
brightness. It will be our determination, as much as it was 
Paul’s, “ not to know any thing, save Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified.” On this subject, the highest zeal is moderation. Here 
we may lay out all our strength and fearlessness. Here, if 
any where, we are to show the spirit of martyrs. God forbid 
that we should turn aside from this our great work. As to 
every thing else, compared with this, our Lord says to us, 
“What is that to thee?” Let those who teach in our Semina 
ries act on this principle; instead of seeking their own honors 
and triumphs, let them seek to honor the Saviour and to ey 
tend the wiumphs of his grace; and all occasions of jealousy 
and strife among them will be taken away. ‘They will have 
one interest, and one heart. And through the blessing of God, 
the rising ministry will have the same spirit, and be devoted to 
the same interest. Instead of coming forth clad with the po- 
lemic armor, they will come forth in the fulness of the blessing 
of the Gospel of Christ, and clad with the garments of salva 
tion ; and great will be the peace of the churches 

In your letter you have suggested important cautions for 
the purpose of preventing uncharitableness and contention 
among those who agree in the great principles of religion, but 
have different shades of opinion on matters not fundamental. 
l pray that your suggestions may not be forgotten. ‘There 
are things evidently uncbristian, and various others of a doubt- 
ful character, which must be avoided, or harmony and love 
cannot generally prevail. Ministers of the Gospel are under 
special obligations carefully to weigh this subject ; as it is a well 
known fact, that almost. all the variance and contention and 
party-zeal, which have existed in the Christian world, have 
originated in the feelings and conduct of ministers. It will 
probably be so still. Whatever evils come upon the churches, 
will no doubt be owing chiefly to something amiss in those 
who sustain the sacred office. We are set for the benefit or 
the injury of the church, for the rise or the overthrow of many 
in Israel. We, of all men, should be most sensible of the im 
portance of keeping our hearts with diligence, and of having 
our tongues and our pens under the guidance of heavenly 
wisdom. The brotherly correspondence which you have in- 
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troduced, and in which I shall with pleasure attempt to do my 
part, will, I hope, in some measure, exemplify the henefits 
which may arise from kind explanation, fraternal discussion. 
and the spirit of mutual concession, and so contribute, through 
the blessing of God, to advance the cause of truth, and the 
cause of love. 

But after adverting so frequently as I have to differences of 
opinion on subjects of little or no consequence, I must say very 
frankly, that lam far from considering all differences among 
the professedly orthodox to be of this character. Those w ho seem 
to adhere to the general principles of Christianity, may advance 
an opinion which, in our sober judgement, is totally irreconci- 
lable with those principles. And where the opinion is not di- 
rectly and visibly inconsistent with what we believe to be 
truth, we may honestly believe it to have a tendency, however 
covert or remote, to gadenmine the truth, or to shake men’s 
confidence in it. If we perc ‘ive any thing like this :—if we 
are satisfied that a particular speculation cannot be received 
without displacing in the end some fundamental truth, or de- 
tracting from its salutary influence ; it becomes a sacred duty 
for us to treat that speculation as a fundamental error. The cir- 
cumstance that those who have originated it, do not in their 
words, or even in their thoughts, reject any essential truth, can be 
no certain proof to us that the speculation is really harmless, ot 
that those who adopt it, and who dare to be consistent, will 
continue to hold fundamental truth and give it a proper in- 


} } 


fluence over their minds. In all such cases, we- ought to be 
awake to the most distant approach of danger, to be aware of 
the various and subtil arts by which error may be propagated, 
to point out early, prove clearly, and press urgently these 
dangerous tendencies. 5 


gut, by all means, let the opposition 
which we make avgainst an ap — nde “d error, whether more 
or less related to the essence of Christian religion, be made 
by sound-scriptural argument, and by nothing else. ‘The im 
strument which we use should be the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God: and we should use this, as the word 
of God directs, with meekness and gentleness and love, not 
in strife. 

It should be a great object with us, so to dispose of unim- 
portant and harmless differences, that we may preserve a col- 
lected and tranquil state of mind, and thus be prepared for a 
profitable discussion of subjects really important. I believe, as 
you do, that this may be done; that all unimportant matters 
may be kept in the subordinate place where they belong, while 


those which are of real consequence, either in themselves, o 
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relatively to others, may undergo a free and animated and 
useful discussion. I trust we shall be able to show that all 
this is practicable..—But for me to express my views fully on 
this subject would extend my letter to an immoderate length. 
[must therefore content myself with a few additional remarks. 

It is sometimes useful to loosen ourselves from the influence 
of present times, and make use of the power which God has 
given us, of anticipating the future. And it is useful sometimes 
to give way to feeling, rather than keep ourselves always strained 
up to reasoning. And if we can, in certain cases, let our mind: 
be at their ease awhile, and let our imagination range freely 
into futurity, and can take a high stand, such as we may sup 

sea good man will take a hundred and fifty years hence 
which will be towards the close of the next century ; we may 
pethaps, in that high and commanding position, suddenly be 
freed from the mist of past ages, and acquire a judgement and 
laste, greatly superior to what men have commonly possessed 
and such as is suitable to one who beholds the dawn of the mil 
lennium. I have been endeavoring, with an imagination not 
much accustomed to flights, to reach forward to that advanced 
station, and thence to look, with quickened powers of mind 
and a brighter vision, upon the scenes now passing in this part 
of Christ’s kingdom. As we sometimes find it useful in dete: 
mining questions of present duty, to anticipate the end of lif 
and to ask ourselves, how things will appear to us on a dying 
bed, and what we shall then wish we had done; so have I en 
deavored to judge what is proper and desirable in regard t 
the cause of truth and the interests of the church at the present 
day, by translating myself in thought a century anda half 
forward, and thence looking back upon the Redeemer’s king 
dom in this my beloved country, and pressing myself with the 
question ; “In what light shall I view things at that time’ 
How shall I then wish, that I and my fellow-laborers had pro- 
ceeded in regard to the present objects of attention, particularly 
in regard to existing differences of opinion, whether more or less 
aflecting fundamental doctrines. Allow me here to bring out the 
pleasing result, of my contemplations at once. I will suppose 
then that, near the close of the next century, somewhere about 
A. D. 1980, some learned and faithful man will write a book. 
called, Tae History oF tHe Cuurcn or Carist IN 
tHE Unirep Srates or AMericA. Guided by the prompt- 
ings of my heart, and believing, or almost believing, what I 
Wish to be true, I imagine that there will be a short chapter 
inthat book, relating to the present times, and containing 
something like what here follows. 

39* 
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Title of the Chapter 


“A SKETCH OF THE History oF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
AND PRESBYTERIAN CuuRCH IN THE UNITED Sratps 
OF AMERICA DURING THE FORMER PART OF THE 19th 
CENTURY, AND PARTICULARLY FROM A. D. 1820 7 
THE MIDDLE OF THE CENTURY. 


“The church in New Eneland and throughout the United 
States, having been guided and protected by the arm of her 
Almighty Saviour through many seasons of darkness and 
peril, and having often experienced times of refreshing from his 
presence, stood forth in her beauty, clothed with the garments 
of salvation. From A. D. 1800, and before, the work of 
God’s grace in revivals of religion became extensive and glo 
rious. During the first twenty years of that century, many 
benevolent societies were formed, and many charitable and 
pious institutions were established, devoted to the education of 
youth for the ministry, to the circulation the Bible and te- 
ligious 'T'racts, to the cause of Missions, and to all the other 
interests of Zion. ‘The great truths of the Gospel were de- 
fended, error was confuted, and the church rejoiced in the pres- 
ence of her Redeemer, and in the sure prospect of his univer- 
sal reign. Still the coming of this kingdom, and the general 
influence and spread of the Christian religion, were for a time 
delayed. Ministers and churches had not yet attained to that 


union of aflection, streneth of faith, ferve ney of prayer, or 
faithfulness in duty, which were necessary to the highest ad- 
vancement of Christ’s empire. ‘Their light did not shine 
before the world with sufficient clearness. Where the grand 


doctrines of revelation were received, they were in many it- 
stances received with too little of the simplicity of faith, and 
defended with too little of the meekness of wisdom, and too 
little submission to the authority of God. And amidst the 
glorious displays of divine power and mercy, the spirit of the 
world, developing itself here and there, exerted a_pestilential 
influence, and brought innumerable evils upon the ministry and 
the church. And the prospects of the church were further over- 
clouded by theological controversies. Certain views of Christian 
doctrine were exhibited in private conversation, in the pulpit, 
and from the press, which were regarded by some as important 
improvements, but by most as dangerous innovations, and as 
leading on to the subversion of the settled orthodoxy of the 
churches. These views, which were defended with no small 
degree of zeal and dexterity, appertained chiefly to various 
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metaphysical or philosophical questions, connected more or less 
with the doctrines of revelation, and, in general, to the manner 
of apprehending, and proving, and teaching from the pulpit, 
the fundamental principles of the Gospel. For several years, 
there was much debate, attended with unusual excitement. 
and threatening to bring discord and division in its train. 
Some men enlisted in this controversy, who had much of 
the polemic character, and who wrought themselves up to a 
high pitch of warmth. The great things which concerned 
the glory of God and the salvation of the soul were in danger 
of being overlooked, and the Bible, of being undervalued ; 
while other matters, questions which gendered jealousy and 
strife, were strangely magnified, and were becoming the all 
engrossing subjects. ‘I'he controversy was likely to turn aside 
the servants of Christ from the great object of their heavenly 
calling, and to involve them in evils, over which many genera- 
tions would weep. But while the clouds were gathering black 
ness, and showing fearful signs of a far-spreading and deso- 
lating storm, He who rules in the heavens, and whose power 
can restrain the wrath of man, interposed, and scattered the 
angry tempest. He first waked up his ministers to the glory 
of his character as the God of love, and to the infinite evil of 
doing any thing to offend him. ‘Through the more abundant 
effusion of his Spirit, they attained to higher degrees of holi- 
ness and spiritual enjoyment. ‘They so contemplated the 
beauty and glory of divine things; they had such com- 
munion with God, and were so filled with his fulness, that 
all corrupt and selfish affections died away, while holy af 
fections grew stronger and more perfect. Here began the 
eflectual remedy of all the evils which had come upon the 
ministry. ‘Those evils originated from an extensive spiritual 
declension. Ministers had practically neglected the word of 
God. In their feelings and words and actions they had not 
been careful to conform to it as their only standard. The 
prayer of Christ for his disciples, and the various passages in 
the writings of the Apostles which inculcate mutual forbear- 
ance and kindness, they had in a manner forgotten. At the 
commencement of that happy period, they found them- 
selves in a new moral world. 'The Bible became a new book, 
displayed new glories, elicited new aflections, led to a new 
course of action, and opened new solrces of enjoyment. 
When they read in the seventeenth chapter of John’s Gos- 
pel, the repeated and earnest prayer of Jesus, that all his fol 
lowers might be one, and meditated on the overflowing be- 
hevolence which prompted the prayer, and on the preciousness 
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of that cordial union which it was the object of the prayer to 
promote among them ; their feelings were greatly moved, and 
they became “kind, tender-hearted, forbearing one another 
and forgiving one another.” ‘Their eyes were directed to such 
passages as these: “I therefore beseech you, that ye walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all low. 
liness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one ap. 
other in love ; endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.” (Ephes. 4:1—2,.) ‘They read also what 
the same Apostle says, (Phil. 2:1—3.) “ If there be therefore 
any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fel- 
lowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies, fulfil ve my 
joy, that ye be like-minded, having the same love, being of one 
accord, of one mind. Let nothing be done through strife o 
vain-glory ; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem others 


better than himself.” W hile they perused these inspired pas- 
sages, they were filled with a delightful surprise, as though 
they had never seen them before ; and an impression, exactly 


corresponding with these heavenly precepts, was made indeli- 
bly upon their hearts. And this was the second step towards 
a full remedy of the evils, under the burden of which the mia- 
istry had long labored. 

This purified and improved state of moral feeling in minis 
ters in relation both to God and to each other, soon manifested 
itself in an improved mutual intercourse, and a more exemplary 
conduct in the church. No strife was any more found among 
them, except the strife to excel in acts of Christian kindness 
and generosity. Formerly they found it hard to obey the pre 
cepts of the New ‘Testament, inculcating humility, condescen- 
sion, and love, or even to form a clear conception of their 
meaning. Now, these precepts were easy to be understood, and 
easy to be obeyed. In those very circumstances in which pride, 
ill will, variance, and party-spirit had before showed their hate- 
ful forms, nothing now was to be seen but mutual candor and 
generosity, and the spirit of conciliation. This feeling of 
Christian friendship and true liberality diffused itself in a te 
markable measure, among the diflerent Theological Schools. 
Each Professor cherished a cordial and warm affection towards 
all other Professors, rejoiced in their prosperity, sympathized with 
them in their afflictions, and sought, on all occasions, to pro 
mote their reputation and usefulness. If in any instances 
there had before been any degree of suspicion, emulation, 
distance among different schools of Divinity, the evil now dit 
appeared, and they regarded each other with confidence and 
love. By a free and fraternal interchange of thought, they 
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availed themselves of the benefit of each other’s wisdom and 
experience. Indeed nothing of special interest to the churches 
was undertaken by either, without the counsel, the concurrence 
and aid of all. Thus the various Theological Institutions 
in the country came at length to be, what they always should 
have been, ONE GREAT CHRISTIAN ESTABLISHMENT, COn- 
sisting indeed of different parts, but all devoted to one and thre 
same great object, and each striving, by diligence and fidelity 
in its own proper work, and by kind affection and kind offices 
towards all the others, to raise itself and them to the highest 
possible point of use felnens: That was a bright and happy 
day among the Seminaries, such as no one had ever seen or 
thought of before. The fame which once existed respecting 
them in the minds of some good men, were now gone. The 
dross was taken away. All was holiness to the Lord. 'Teach- 
as, students, talents, studies, acquisitions, all were consecrated 
tothe glory of Zion’s King. 

The same noble spirit spread through the whole multitude of 
Gospel ministers. ‘I'hey loved one another with a pure heart 
fervently ; and took care, by the exercise of a delicate mutual 
respect and courtesy, to perpetuate and increase that love. If 
in some smaller matters they entertained different conce ptions, 
they took care not to thrust their differences into public view. 
Or if at any time, through inconsideration, any of them hap- 
pened todo this, no one took offense. Of small things they 
made small account. At the examination of candidates, at 
adinations, in religious publications, and in all their labors in 
the ministry, they showed that the whole field of their vision 
was filled with the great things of the law and the Gospel, 
which they were all agreed. As to other things on which they 
thought differently,—they treated them as though they were 
hot. Christian politeness, an instinctive sense of propriety, and 
anice rezard to each other’s feelings, would have been sufli 
cient to influence them to this, without any higher principles 
But they had no occasion to rely on the aid of these motives, 
asthey had the illuminating, purifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit constantly abiding and operating in their minds and 
hearts, expe ling wrong views and wrong feelings, re tifying 
their judgement, and rendering them totally incapable of at- 
tibuting great importance to trifles. That was truly a bright 
and happy day among the ministers of Christ, such as they 
had fever seen or imagined before. And how gloriously did 
the work of God proceed in the conversion of sinners, in the 
growing holiness and fruitfulness of believers, and in the en- 
largement of Christ’s empire at home and abroad. Great was 
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the company of Gospel ministers ; and they all kept steadily 
to the business of their calling, baving nothing within ¢ 
or without them to turn them aside. For a while, there were 
indeed a few individuals, who were not prepared for that 
new and blessed era. Even after it had evidently commenced, 
they held back, cherishing still some feelings of suspicion, 
cleaving to former notions and habits, holding fast their 
instruments of warfare, as though they would be again 
needed ; afraid to let their hearts go out in a full tide of af. 
fection and confidence towards their brethren; seeing indeed, 
and with some uneasiness, that others were more active 
and prosperous and happy than they, but choosing rather not 
to partake of that prosperity and happiness, than to take 
pains to alter their manner of thinking. But at length the 
jealousy and reluctance of such individuals yielded to the general 
current. ‘I'he purified and all-pervading moral atmosphere 
brought a healthful influence upon them, and the state of 
their minds was meliorated, befove they were aware of it 
There was a mighty tide of benevolence rolling over the land, 
and their resistance became more and more feeble, till they 
found themselves safely and delightfully carried along upon its 
bosom. 

The removal of all material differences of opinion among 
ministers, was an important step in the effectual remedy, 
then experienced, of pre-existing evils. ‘Their improved state 
of feeling prepared the way for this. Having “ put away 
wrath, and malice, and envy, and evil speakings,” and every 
selfish and party object, and all feelings of self-confidence 
and self-sufficiency ; not thinking of themselves more highly 
than was just; having a sincere respect for the understanding 
of each other, and cordially loving the truth, they were in a 
state to be profited by free discussion. No one claimed 
infallibility, or was unwilling to see or confess his mistakes 
All were open to conviction. "There was just debate enough 
among them to sharpen their faculties, without producing 
irritation. They heartily welcomed new light respecting 
God’s word and providence, from whatever quarter it came. 
It was a real pleasure to them to feel and acknowledge theit 
obligations to each other for the solution of their doubts and 
difficulties, and the advances they made in knowledge. The 
cause of divine truth was to them a common concern. What- 
ever useful acquisitions one made, he was desirous of impatt- 
ing to all. And whatever mistakes any one made, he was 
ready to have corrected by his brethren. The rashness, haste, 
or indiscretion of the ardent was counteracted and even tured 
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io advantage, by the sober judgement of the more moderate; 
while any coldness or tardiness or excess of caution in these, was 
warmed and quickened and turned to use by the greater ardor 
of those. The harmonious commingling of so many minds 
of such different moulds, and so diverse from each other in 
their intellectual habits and attainments, gave a new beauty 
and vigor to piety, and evinced to the admiration of the world, 
what unthought of wonders could be accomplished by the pow- 
erof holy love. It was in that era of light, that the bounda- 
ries of human knowledge and human investigation were first 
well understood. It was then found, that within their proper 
province men could attain to knowledze vastly more clear 
and perfect, than they had supposed attainable. And what 
was almost as important, it was found that, beyond the proper 
limits, far less could be known, than had been wnavined. 
Within these limits, therefore, where knowledge was attainable 
and useful, all the powers of the mind were exerted. But be- 
yond these limits, where men in all ages had groped amid 
shadows and phantoms, and had fallen foul of one another, 
hecause they were in the dark,—into that region of gloom and 
danger these heaven-taught men ventured not to go. In the 
bright and fertile field which spread out so wide before them, 
they found employment enough ; and they had no inclination to 
travel into any dreary waste, or to hazard a plunge into any 
unfathomed abyss. No long time elapsed, before ministers 
were delighted to find, that their free and brotherly explana- 
tions and discussions, both in conversation and in writing, pro- 
duced a growing harmony of opinions. They learned to 
think and speak alike, because they learned to think and speak 
according to the sure standard of God’s word, and under the 
constant superintendence of his Spirit, which they most earn- 
wily sought, and on which they all implicitly relied. And so 
they came to be of the same mind and judgement, and to see 
tye to eye. 

Thus were the ministers of that period prevented from add- 
ing to the many examples with which the history of the church 
filled, of the evils of needless theological speculation and 
stife. And thus, by exhibiting mutual forbearance, meekness, 
and moderation, where the exercise of these virtues is most dif- 
ficult, they made manifest the power of divine grace, and 
gained the approbation of heaven. And when the unholy 
pirit of contention was expelled from the bosom of the minis- 
tyand the church, the peaceful, holy Dove returned to dwell 
there. As we look back upon that period, so signalized in his- 
ry, our eye rests upon it with delight; and we are compelled 
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to exclaim; “ Behold, how good and how pleasant it ig fo 
brethren to dwell together in unity.—It.is like the dew of Her. 
mon, and like the dew that,descended upon the mountains of 
Zion ; for there the Lord commanded his blessing, even life for 
evermore.” In united strength, under one banner, the church 
went forward, “ clear as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible 
as an army with banners ;” and such a work of salvation wag 
accomplished, as prophets and kings, apostles and martyrs de- 
sired to see, but saw not, and to hear, but heard not. It was 
tne dawn of the latter-day glory.” 


Such is the chapter which | have fondly imagined some fu. 
ture historian will find occasion to write, respecting that part of 
the church of Christ with which we are connected, during 
the period of time referred to, 

LEoNARD Woops. 
Theol. Seminary, Andover, Aug. 1832 





EXPOSITION. 


1 Cor. xv. 24 and 28. 

* Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father, when he shall have put down all rule, and all authon- 
ty, and power. 

« And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto him that put all things under him, that God may be 
all in all.’* 

The subject of discussion in this chapter is the resurrection 
of the dead. The two verses to be examined, with the three 
included by them, are parenthetical, containing an account of 
what may be considered as a circumstance attending the resur- 
rection ;—a circumstance, however, involving a sublime and 
most wonderful transaction. Then cometh the end, it is said, 
when Christ will deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Fa 
ther, having first put down all rule, and all authority and pow- 
er ;—and then will he become subject himself also to him, that 
put all things under him, that God, the supreme Jehovah, may 
be all in all. 


* These verses are quoted and remarked upon in an interesting manner in the Bib- 
lieal Repository for Oct. last. Between the views given there and here, there is a sil 
ilarity. It seems proper, therefore, to remark, that this article was written before that 
number of the Repository appeared, and that no part of it has been modified by the 
views there presented, 
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1. In the first place, what are we to understand by the 
phrase “the end;”—“ then cometh the end.” Some suppose 
it to mean the end simply of the resurrection. That they may 
so interpret it they place it in immediate and close connexion 
with the preceding verse. In that we are told, that the dead 
shall come forth, “every man in his own order; Christ the 
first fruits, afterwards they that are Christ’s at his coming.” 
“Then,” i.e. in the progress of this great work, “cometh the 
end;” by which they understand the finishing or completion 
of the resurrection. But to connect the verse thus inseparably 
with the preceding, seems constrained and unnatural,—especi- 
ally, as it cannot be disjoined from the four following verses, 
while it is plain that in them there is a digression. After these, 
the Apostle returns to his grand subject, the resurrection. In- 
deed, it is quite clear, that the two verses at the head of this ar- 
ticle, with the three which intervene, are parenthetic. With 
the connexion, then, we have nothing to do, further than to 
presume that what the parenthesis contains was suggested by 
it. In minute inquiry, recourse must be had tothe verses them- 
selves. ‘I'o what, then, do these refer, as being now about to 
close, and what is here denominated “the end?” [ answer, 
not to the resurrection ; but to that kingdom which Christ had 
received by appointment of God; in which he had reigned ; 
and which (its purposes all being answered) he was now about 
toresign. With the great body of critics, I understand the 
end to be the close of the dispensation of mercy to our apostate 
world ;—a dispensation constituting a separate branch of the Di- 
vine government, over which Christ, in the capacity of Mediator, 
reigns. —'T'his seems so obvious as to need no further remark. 

2. Secondly, What is the nature of this kingdom; and 
what is meant by its being delivered up to God? 

The mediatorial kingdom, or dispensation of grace by a Me- 
diator, as a part of the government of a holy God, is altogether 
apeculiarity. It was introduced in behalf of our world; and 
because it was a ruined world. It operates, and will operate, 
i) make an illustrious exhibition of the strength and resources 
ofthe divine benevolence, by employing its expedients to recover, 
fom the ruins of earth, a countless throng, and raise them to 
glory and honor and immortality ;—and all this, without sacri- 
icing any of the claims of law, or lessening the sense of obliga- 
ton in any intelligent being. 

The general government of God, as originally constituted, 
provided no relief for the transgressor. It knew no course, but 
0 measure out to him his deserved portion, and move on,— 


shining with more resplendent glory, as often as it cast forth a 
VOL. V.—NO. VIII. 
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sinner, and ejected from itself the pollution of his sins. Angels 
sinned, and it took this course. It visited upon them the just 
measure of its indignation, and moved on undisturbed,—awfully 
great, awfully holy, and thje obect of increasing confidence to 
all holy beings. 

But when, tempted by these sinning angels, man rebelled, a 
new couse was taken. Here was a world of immortal beings 
inruin. ‘The sword of the divine government was drawn, and 
ready to visit upon them deserved wrath. But in that fearful 
crisis, divine benevolence awoke to try itsresources. The ques- 
tion was, how to suspend the immediate course of law, without 
frustrating any of its ends, so that our world might be placed 
by itself, under some special applications for its recovery. Infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness were adequate to the emergency. 
A scheme of mercy was projected and applied. Our world was 
set by itself. It was dismembered from the universe, as to con- 
tinuing over it the regular course of the divine government, 
and placed under another economy. 

Over all other worlds, so far as we know, the government of 
God was taking its unsuspended course. For ours, a remedial 
system was introduced. Here was made a new exhibition of 
the divine character. The universe saw its great author acting 
in new circumstances, for a new object, and endearing himself 
immeasurably to the affection and confidence of the holy, by 
contravening the designs of malignant spirits, and bringing 
good out of the ruin they had caused. 

Jesus Christ undertook the special agency of this remedial 
system. He took the government of this now separate world ; 
and became head over all things to it. He came forth and 
stood as a days-man between it and the general government 
of God; so that, while without this arrangement we could no 
more have access to God than fallen spirits, by means of it we 
may approach and find him ready to be reconciled. 

The application of this system of recovery, which infinite 
wisdom and goodness devised, Christ is now making. He's 
hastening it on to its final consummation. As the fruits of it, 
a triumphant company, recovered from the reign of sin, and 
restored to the likeness of God, will be prepared to come back, 
and be replaced under the. Divine governnient, as originally 
constituted. 

When this shall be effected ;—when all the purposes of this 
mediatorial dispensation are secured, and glorious trophies are 
rescued out of a world in ruins ;—when sin, by its rejection of a 
Saviour offered and a gospel preached, is made to appear exceed- 
ingly sinful, and is prepared to go with tenfold shame to the 
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prison of the universe ;—when mediatorial agency and reme- 
dial influence are to be exerted no longer; Christ shall come, 
with all his holy throng—and the company shall be great, ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands— 
and he shall deliver them upto God. He shall give them over 
tobe kept no longer under a remedial system, but to be re- 
placed under the government of God, thenceforward to operate 
upon them according to its original provisions ;—no longer to 
be kept where they shall hear of pardon on repentance, but to 
come directly under that original constitution which connects 
life and favor only with obedience ;—no longer to remain under 
aseparate administration, having access to God only through a 
Mediator, but to be introduced into the community of heaven, 
and with angels, seraphim and cherubim, to come near, and 
cast their crowns immediately before the throne. 

This is what I understand to be delivering up the kingdom 
toGod, even the Father. The mediatorial kingdom, as a sep- 
arate dispensation, shall subsist no longer. Its purposes all 
being answered, the glorious fruits of it shall be brought forth 
and presented before God, and shall then be merged in the 
great family of heaven, and dwell there, under no peculiar pro- 
visions of government, but such only as have prevailed from 
eternity. 

3. But before this grand consummation of Christ’s mediato- 
rial agency, or rather as a preliminary to it, he is to “ put down 
all rule, and all authority, and power.” ‘The meaning of this 
is, that he shall have triumphed over every thing that exalteth 
itself against God—that he shall have subdued all things to 
himself. ‘This interpretation is sanctioned by the next verse, 
which adds, “for he must reign, till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet.” Are there then conflicting powers at issue on 
the destiny of man? So, beyond controversy, the Bible teach- 
e. In this kingdom of grace, at the head of which Christ 
sands, he is embarked in a warfare with the mighty and ma- 
lignant powers of darkness. How mighty they are, we know 
not. Perhaps as near to infinite as finite can be. So near, 
pethaps, that they even thought of equal conflict, and of hope- 
fal conquest, when they raised revolt in heaven. What they 
have done, is sufficient proof of power. 

They could not, however, raise and sustain rebellion in hea- 
ven. ‘That holy place cast them forth at once. As by in- 
dinctive loathing, it spued them out. But over our world, 
they spread the wave of ruin dark and deep. They reared 
theirempire. By sufferance, they extéfided it” Butlonly "that 
they might exemplify more fully the malignity of their spirit, 
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give opportunity for a more illustrious conquest over them, and 
prepare the way for a more approving alleluia, when the wand 
of their torment shall ascend up forever and ever. 

This suggests the remark, that the object of Christ’s king- 
dom is not merely to save aud raise to heaven, the glorious 
throng, on whom the reme dy of the gospel takes efile ct, but also 
to prepare his enemies for a more cons suming de struction. He 
will act as Mediator and king, till every thing that opposeth 
and exalteth itself against God shall be put down. By moral 
exhibitions from Calvary and from the gospel,—renovating and 
purifying to every thing but the malignity of sin, but by that 
resisted, he will bring to light its true nature. He will cause it 
to act out its inherent hatefulness. ‘Thus will he draw upon 
the sinner the concentrated and unmingled abhorence of the 
universe. ‘Then, as the day of consummation comes, and in 
the universe there is not a sinner but lies prostrate, and stung 
with the agonies of eternal death, heaven will sound with alle- 
luias such as never before were sung, and hell will echo with 
wailings such as never before were heard. Each guilty con- 
science will smart with throes of remorse and shame, such as 
never before were felt. 

“ And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall 
the Son also himself be subject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.” So reads the second 
verse under examination. Its short import appears to be, that 
Christ, as Mediator, having first subdued all things to himself, 
will then come and present himself, and all the results of his 
mediatorial agency, to God, the Supreme Jehovah of hosts, by 
whose appointment he had acted. 

The first particular in this verse—“ when all things shall be 
subdued unto him,” is only a repetition of what has been already 
sufficiently explained. ‘The next particular, in these closing 
scenes of the work of our redemption is, “then shall the Son 
also himself be subject unto him that put all things under him.” 
What are we to understand by this? In order to a right ap- 
prehension of it, we must keep in view the nature of that king- 
dom which is to be delivered up, over which Christ reigns as 
head and king ;—for evidently it is in that capacity, that he 
isto make his resignation, and become subject to God. 

Let it be remembered, then, that the mediatorial dispensation 
is altogether a peculiarity in the government of God. It has 
respect, so far as we know, only to our world; and exists m 
relation to that, only because it is a world in ruins. Prompted 
by benevolence Giéd cofieeived the design of recovering it to his 
own glory, and causing the machinations of the wicked to re- 
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coil upon their own heads. ‘This I have already in some 
measure explained. A few words further, touching the nature 
and circumstances of this peculiar kingdom which Christ is now 
about to surrender, may not be out of place here. When the 
wave of ruin flowed over our world, and the powers of darkness 
were rejoicing in its hopelessness, and guilty man was afraid 
and trying to hide himself from his Maker, than it began to be 
revealed that there yet was hope. A remedy was contemplat- 
ed. But that it might be applied, the regular course of divine 
government on us must be suspended, and justice must for a 
season keep back its penalty. This required an arrangement, 
such as the wisdom of the world would never have conceived. 
Christ must come down from his place in the Godhead into a 
subordinate capacity ; must take upon himself the form of a 
grvant ; must be made in the likeness of sinful flesh, und thus 
become what the Apostle calls the great mystery of godliness, 
“God manifest in the flesh.” Perhaps it is asked, why must 
there be this wonderful transaction—this humiliation of Christ ? 
The proper answer is, the exigencies of the case require it. And 
this we know, not because a proud philosophy has ascertained 
it—philosophy can travel here only as she is led —but because 
God has declared it. “ For verily he undertook not for angels, 
but he undertook for the seed of Abraham. Wherefore, in all 
things it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren.” The 
language implies, that if he had undertaken the redemption of 
angels, it would have behoved him to assume an angelic na- 
ture. “ It behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, that 
he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things per- 
laining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of his people.” 
And further, “It became him, for whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings.” 

As it regards all this, it may be said, that the method of this 
redemption, and what its application would require, were all 
present to the divine mind, while yet the time for its accomplish- 
ment had not come. Christ was yet “with God, and was 
God.” The three distinctions of the triune Jehovah were act- 
ing in the union and oneness of perfect Deity. There remained 
the execution. “ Whom shall I send, and who shall go for 
ws?” This may be regarded as the language, in concert, of 
the “three that bear record in heaven.” Then said one of 
them “Lo I come, to do thy will O God!” Illustration is pos- 
sible here, though limited and imperfect, because of the remote- 
hess of the subject from familiar analogies. We can conceive 
of society of persons, who in their associate capacity, are 
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strictly one body. Let them have an enterprise, in the achieve- 
ment of which they are interested as a body, yet which re 
quires, in many respects, only an individual agency. Now we 
can conceive how one of their number might step aside, and 
address himself to the body, and propose to take the agency in 
question, under direction of the body, while yet his place and 
his prerogatives in it, continue the same as they were before. 
He undertakes the agency in his individual capacity, but not at 
his own discretion. He acts under the direction, and with the 
sanction of the body,—to which body he still belongs, and in 
all whose measures he has the same voice as before. As an in- 
dividual, however, he is in a subordidate capacity; and his 
power to act is a delegated power, conferred upon him by the 
body ;—in conferring which he acts equally with the others. 
Perhaps this may represent, in some feeble manner, how 
Christ, when he said “ Lo I come to do thy will,” came forth 
from his place in the God-Head. Our world was in a sense 
dismembered from the universe. He came forth, divinely 
appointed, and took the government of it, that he might hold 
it under a separate and peculiar dispensation. In doing this 
he assumed a new character, descended to a subordinate capac- 
ity, and acted, so far as his actions were strictly in that capac- 
ity, by adelegated power. While power to reign belonged to 
him essentially in his original character, as Mediator it was to 
rest upon him by appointment, till all the purposes of bis as 
suming that character were answered. It was certain also, 
that by going into this subordinate capacity, he should alienate 
none of his claims to the worship and the exalted praises of 
heaven. “When he bringeth in the first begotten into the 
world he saith, and let all the angels of God worship him.” 
We see then, if I mistake not, the relation which Christ, as 
Mediator, sustains to the Supreme God ; and how he is consti- 
tuted head of the kingdom of grace—that great remedial sys- 
tem which he js applying to our world. He is accomplishing 
a work of God, Heis doing it for God. And when that work 
shall be done,—when he shall have achieved the redemption 
of the general assembly and church of the first-born, and prepared 
them to shine in purity forever, and to go back and be amalga- 
mated with the family of God under the original provisions of 
his government ;—and when, on the other hand, he shall have 
broken the power of his enemies, triumphed over all who op- 
pose God, and the happiness of his children, and by the oper 
tion of the gospel upon them, shown what spirit they are of, 
and thus prepared the way for an eternal song of approbation, 
while the smoke of their torment shall ascend up forever and 
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ever,—then will Christ come and deliver up the glorious and 
matchless results of his Mediatorial work to God, (in which 
name he is himself embraced ;) and with those results he will 
also deliver up his prerogatives as Mediator. As the mediato- 
rial kingdom is no longer to exist, so the office and prerogatives 
of Mediator can exist no longer. ‘This is the relinquishment 
the subjection that is referred to in the passage under remark. 
Christ shall deliver up to God the power and prerogatives which 
he held, as by stipulation, in the capacity of Mediator; not 
atall those which belong to him as one of the adorable Trinity. 
Thus the mediatorial kingdom and office are returned to God 
—that God with whom they originated, and from whom they 
proceeded—even the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 'To him, 
therefore, who is thus “all in all,” be the glory of our redemp- 
tion. 

Perhaps the question will here be started, what will be beyond 
this closing scene? Will there be no longer a Redeemer and 
aredeemed throng? In making a single remark to this point, 
[reply there will be ; but they will not subsist under the divine 
government as they now do. ‘I'he redeemed will ever be to 
Christ the fruit of his atonement, for whom his soul travailed 
in the garden and on the cross ;—and he will ever be to them 
the author of all former hope and all present happiness. There 
will be endearment, surpassing that of every other relation ; 
but not as now a separate reign and kingdom. When the son 
ceases to be a minor, does he cease also to be a son; and has 
he no longer a father whom he loves? Washington did not 
cease to be the father of his country, when he resigned his official 
character and retired to private life; nor did he by that act 
alienate the affections of a grateful people. So long as Christ 
shall bear in his glorified body the marks of his sufferings, the 
redeemed as they behold will not cease to cry “ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain—thou hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.” 
The exterior frame work of the mediatorial kingdom may be 
taken down; but never will cease the emotions with which 


that everlast:ng anthem will be sung in heaven. 





J. Tenet. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Sermons and Sacramental Exhortations. By the late Ay. 
DREW Tnomson, D. D. Minister of St. George's Church, Edin- 
burgh. First American Edition. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 
1832. pp. 447. 

The author of these sermons, who has long been known in this country as 
among the most efficient ministers of the Church of Scotland, was the son of 
the late Dr. John Thomson, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, and was 
born July 11th, 1779. Early in 1802, he was licensed to preach the gospel; 
and in March of the same year, was ordained minister of Spronston. In 
1808, he was removed to the East Church, Perth; and in 1810, to the New 
Grey Friars Church in the city of Edinburgh. In 1810, he was removed 
again to St. George’s Church, a new and spacious edifice which had been for 
some years building. Here he continued to labor with great diligence, fidel- 
ity and success, ministering to an audience composed chiefly of the higher 
classes in society, until the 9th of Feb. 1831, the day of his decease. He 
died suddenly, being in usual health till the instant that he fell, and was 
summoned from this scene of labor to his final reward. 

Being a prompt and eloquent extemporaneous speaker, Dr. Thomson was 
not more distinguished as a preacher, than as a man of business in the line of 
his profession. He “belonged to that party in the Church of Scotland 
which has defended the rights of the people, in opposition to a vigorous en- 
forcement of the law of patronage; and in advocating this cause in the 
Church Courts, he displayed his unrivalled talents as a public speaker, sus- 
tained by an intrepidity which was unawed by power, and a fortitude which 
was proof against overwhelming majorities. Of late years, he devoted a great 
portion of his labors to the defence of the pure circulation of the Scriptures,” 
in opposition to those members of the Bible Society who were for circulating 
the Apocryphal books, and to “ the emancipation of the degraded negroes in 
the West Indies. His exertions in behalf of the doctrines and standards of 
the Church against some recent heresies and delusions afford abundant proof 
of his readiness at all times to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints.’-—Dr. M’Crie, the historian of Knox and of the Reformation, 
thus speaks of his deceased friend : 

“Dr. Thomson was by constitution a reformer; he felt a strong sympathy 
with those great men who, in a former age, won renown, by assailing the 
— of error, and of civil and religious tyranny ; and his character artook 
of theirs. In particular, he bore no inconsiderable resemblance to Luther, 
both in excellencies and defects—his leonine nobleness and potency, his 
masculine eloquence, his facetiousness and pleasantry, the fondness which 
he shewed for the fascinating charms of music, and the irritability and vehe- 


mence which he occasionally exhibited, to which some will add the necessity 
which this imposed on him to make retractions, which, while they threw & 
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jal shade over his fame, taught his admirers the needful lesson, that he 
was aman subject to like passions and infirmities with others. But the fact 
is, though hitherto known to few, and the time is now come for revealing it, 
that some of those effusions which were most objectionable, and exposed him 
to the greatest obloquy, were neither composed by Dr. Thomson, nor seen i 
him, until they were published to the world ; and that in one instance, which 
has given rise to the most unsparing abuse, he paid the expenses of a prose- 
cution, and submitted to make a public apology, for an offence of which he 
was innocent, as the child unborn, rather than give up the name of the friend 
who was morally responsible for the deed ;—an example of generous self- 
devotion which has few parallels.”’ j 


The volume before us contains twenty-two Sermons, with several Saecra- 
mental Exhortations. The Sermons are not so dircriminating or impressive 
us those of Payson, but they are strictly evangelical and highly finished pro- 
ductions. The following, from the Sermon on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, is a favorable specimen of the author’s manner 


7 

“Yes, my friends, all earthly distinctions are destroyed at death. Some- 
times, indeed, they may appear to remain. One man is honored with a 
splendid and imposing burial. Another has a blazoned monument erected 
overhim. A third may have historians to record his name, and poets to sing 
his praise. And in contrast to all these, a fourth may be laid in the base 
earth, and have not evena stone to tell where he lies, and fade from the re- 
membrance, almost as soon as he passes from the sight of that world, in 
which he did littie more than toil, and weep, and suffer. But let your eye 
penetrate through those showy and unsubstantial forms which custom, or af- 
fection, or vanity has thrown over the graves of departed mortals, and behold 
how the mightiest and the meanest lie side by side in one common undistin- 
guishedruin. Striking is the fact, and numerous are its proofs. Every day 
that passes over you, and every funeral that you attend, and every m tee 
yard that you visit, give you the affecting demonstration. And sometimes 
Godin his judgement, or in his mercy, sends a proof of it which knocks 
loudly at the door of every heart, and sets a broad and a lasting seal upon 
thehumbling truth. This proof he has lately sent us in the most solemn and 
pathetic form which it could possibly assume. There was one who had all 
thatearthly greatness can confer; who filled one of the most elevated and 
conspicuous stations to which mortals are ever born ; who had all of persona! 
dignity, and accomplishment, and honor, that this world could afford; and 
who, as her best and highest distinction, sat enthroned in the heart of her 
country as their admiration and their hope. Such she was; but it pleased 
God, whose creature and whose child she was, to assert his own sovreignty, 
and to illustrate the emptiness of all terrestrial grandeur, by taking away her 
breath, and she died, and is returning to her dust. And what, think you, 
my friends, are the distinctions in which she 1s now rejoicing? Not in those 
with which she was surrounded and adorned on earth; these have lost all 
their importance and all their charms, and even that universal and affection- 
ale respect in which she was held, appears to her now a very little thing 
But there are distinctions which death cannot touch, and which are now, we 
ttust, the glory and the joy of her departed spirit. To her, we trust, it is now 
given to rejoice, that in the high places of this wilderness, she was enabled, 
by divine grace, to confide in the mercy of her God and in the merits of her 
mer; that she paid a practical regard to the exercises of devotion ; 
that she reverenced the Lord’s day ; that she performed her relative duties 
with affection and fidelity ; that she set an example of piety and virtue, 
tmidst strong temptation and abounding iniquity ; and that with the splendid 
Prospects of an earthly crown; She did not forget her heavenly hopes, but 

tspired after that crown of righteousness and glory which fadeth not away 
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2. Lectures on Ultra-Universalism. By A. Wirso0N McC urge, 
Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1832. pp. 59 

The only question in regard to these Lectures (a question which Universalist 
Editors and ministers have long ago decided in the affirmative) is, whether jt 
is proper to employ ridicule and satire for the purpose of exposing and run. 
ning down what we conceive to be errors on the subject of religion. If this 
be proper, of all the errors which prevail around us we think Universalism 
presents the fairest mark; and of all the satirists with whom we are ae. 
quainted, Mr. M. has best succeeded in assailing it. In his first Lecture, he 
urges upon Universalists the great and important duty of putting an end t 
their mortal existence, and going as speedily as possible to glory. In the 
second, he weighs the question as to the sincerity of Universalists. In the 
third, he characterizes the preachers of ‘‘ the blessed doctrine.” And in the 
fourth, he ‘ gathers up the fragments tat remain, that nothing be lost.’— 
Those Universalists, who have so long been trying to make a jest of the 
truth, and all others who wish to enjoy a laugh at the expense of the abet 
tors of a most monstrous and ridiculous as well as dangerous error, should 
not fail to procure and read these extraordinary Lectures. 


3. Sermons, by the late Rev. Charles Jenkins, Pastor of the 
third Congregational Church Portland, Me. Portland: A. Shir 
ley. 1832. pp. 407. 

These sermons are, in a high degree, evangelical in doctrine and in spirit. 
They are written inastyle plain and forcible, and well adapted to popular use. 
The sermons have a good share of directness and pungency, and mark very 
clearly the natural character of man, and the peculiar characteristics of true 
religion. They are a fair specimen of what has been usually called “ New 
England preaching.”’ 

The following extracts from the sermon on “the Results and Uses of Hu- 
man Depravity,’’ will be read with pleasure and profit. After describing the 
enmity of the unrenewed heart against God, the author introduces a number 
of reflections. The first is this. 


“ This subject presents an interesting and instructive view of the nature and 
degree of man's alienation from God. There is nothing, by which we can 
rightly estimate moral or spiritual delinquencies in creatures, but by refer- 
ence to the character of God, as disclosed in his law, government, and gra- 
cious dispensations. Jehovah thus revealed, is the only perfect standard of 
spiritual purity. By contemplating him, as he unfolds his character to the 
dimmed vision of fallen creatures in the scenes of his visible works, men 
may discern little or nothing, that would serve to show them how far they 
have departed from him, or how profound are the depths of pollution into 
which they are sunk. Accordingly it is found, that they, who read his char- 
acter only as they are able to discern it written on the fabric of material 
things, whether they be those, who are necessarily deprived of any other 
revelation, or those, who wilfully refuse to seek the deep spiritual illumina- 
tion promised to the humble student of the book of God, are without any ad- 
equate conception of,their amazing deficiencies of character, and of their 
positive Eymiry AGainst the holy One. Indeed, acatnst the God whom they 
apprehend—the God of nature, and of reason, of fancy, or of fiction, their 
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mindis not enmity. Nay, it delights in the being which its own vitiated 
wers create. But let for once, the true God, the God of holiness, of jus- 
tice, and salvation, break in upon the discoveries of the unrenewed mind, and 
the case becomes very different. All indifference, all complacency ceases. 
It no longer retains its negative or equivocal posture. It retizes from the 
und of an assumed neutrality, where it has been amusing itself in “ look- 
ing through nature up to nature’s God.” It finds itself urged by its inher- 
ent tendencies, now waked up to action, to advance to a most unequal contest, 
and to rush upon the thick bosses of the Almighty’s buckler. The unrenew- 
ed mind, thus forced to a disclosure of itself, thus made to feel and to show 
toothers its innate temper, lets us into some right discoveries of what human 
ravity is. It is not a negative existence. It is not simply a destitution of 
iness. It is not merely the being without God, but the being against 
Gop. It is the entire vitiation of the moral powers of the mind, the strong 
tendency and incessant activity of these powers in opposition to the Most 
. ” 


4, Memoir of John Kniil, a little Boy who died of the Cholera 
in St. Petersburg, July, 1, 183! Boston ; Peirce & Parker, 
1832. pp. 36. 

“The Rev. Richard Knill, father of the lovely boy who is the subject of 
this memoir, was born in Devon, England, and studied under the Rev. Dr. 
Bogue, preparatory to going as a missionary to India. He went out to South 
Travancore, under the patronage of the London Missionary Society ; but his 
health became so enfeebled, that the only hope of his recovery was in his re- 
tuning to a colder climate ; and he landed in England about two years from 
his leaving it. Mr. Knill was advised to try the climate of Russia, and the 
Missionary Society engaged him to go to St. Petersburg,’’ where he has 
since labored, and where his labors have been followed with much success. 
At the commencement of the ravages of the Cholera in St. Petersburg, Mr. 
Knill had three sons, two of whom were snatched from him by that dreadful 
pestilence within three days. John, the eldest of these (not quite four years 
id) “ was attacked in the morning, died at noon, and in the evening was car- 
tiedto his grave.”” He was an uncommonly lovely child, was deeply inter- 
ested in the concerns of religion, and seems to have felt its power on his 
heart. The memoir of him was written by his afflicted parents and sent to 
this country to be published, in hope that the avails of the publication might 
table them to print it in the Russian and German languages. When the 
fends of Sabbath Schools among us become acquainted with the work, 
they will be glad to contribute to so interesting an object. 


5. The Youth's Book on Natural Theology, illustrated in fa- 
miiar Dialogues, with numerous Engravings. By Rev. J. H. 
GattaupeET, late Principal of the American Asylum for the Deaf 
amd Dumb. Hartford; Cooke & Co. 1832. pp. 248. 
lnour previous numbers, we have noticed Mr. Gallaudet’s Books on the 
Soul. With equal pleasure we commend to the attention of our readers the 
interesting volume before us. It is an attempt to impress upon the youthful 
nind, from a description of appropriate objects in the natural world, the fun- 
dimental truth that there is a God. The argument is condueted after the 
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manner of Paley, and is expressed in such terms, and so illustrated, as to be 
entirely familiar. No youth can attentively read the book without being in- 
structed, as well as pleased, and without receiving good impressions. 


6. The History of the first Church and Society in Raynham, 
in two Discourses, delivered Jan. 1, 1832. By Enocu SANFORD, 
Pastor of the Church. Taunton: Edmund Anthony. pp. 24. 

Much good may be done by the preaching and publishing of historical dis. 
courses such as these. They furnish opportunity to a Pastor to point out 
“the old paths ;’ to urge on a people the worthy example of their ancestors; 
and to enforce lessons of wisdom from the past. Ordinarily, too, they pos. 
sess more than a local interest. Facts are elicited of importance to the com. 
munity and materials are furnished for the future historians of our country. 


7. Apostolic Mode of Preaching 1 Sermon delivered in Bos 
ton before the Conference of Baptist Ministers, May 29, 1832, 
By Daniev Suarp, Pastor of the Charles Strect Baptist Church. 
Boston: Lincoln & Edmands. pp. 16. 

We know of no subject of greater importance to ministers of the gospel, 
than that briefly but happily illustrated in this discourse—the matter and 
manner of preaching. ‘‘The Apostles so spake, that a great multitude 
both of the Jews and also of the Greeks believed.’’ As the Divine Spirit op- 
erates through the medium of our faculties, and in accordance, ordinarily, 
with the established laws of the human mind, there is needed as much wis 
dom and skill in the adaptation of means, in order that they may be persua- 
sive and successful, as though salvation depended on means alone. “ What 
we preach,” says Dr. Sharp, “‘ may be the truth ; but its improper separation 
in our discourses from other truths with which it is naturally allied may ren- 
der it not only useless, but pernicious; or it may be so unadapted to those 
who hear it, as not to affect them in the least ; or it may be uttered with such 
indifference, as to produce no other effect but doubt and inattention.”’ 


—=e = = 


7 Dr. Woods’s Letters to young Ministers will be suspended for the pres- 
ent, on account of his correspondence with Dr. Beecher. 
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